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CASUAL COMMENT 





SOME CHANGES LIKELY TO BE WROUGHT IN 
ENGLISH EDUCATION BY THE GREAT WAR are 
foreshadowed by Gilbert Murray in the 
“Educational Review.” Continental boys 
and girls, he says, work a great deal harder 
than English ones and demand less amuse- 
ment. Pleasure, in fact, simply occupies 
too large a place in the English scheme 
of life: “We want this spirit changed; we 
want a better husbanding of our vital pow- 
ers.” He calls too for a number of concrete 
and definite educational reforms: smaller 
classes and a more personal treatment in 
elementary school; better buildings; better 
teachers, with a backing of culture and a real 
love for their work; differentiation of teach- 
ing, so that “both the scientific and the 
humanistic needs of the country may be sup- 
plied” ; and supervision and help, after school 
is left, whether through continuation-classes 
or clubs. A few other things might have been 
added as necessary steps in England’s renova- 
tion: a higher regard for the “things of the 
mind,” as George Gissing put it; a lessened 
contempt for science and its devotees; and a. 
general social readjustment which should in- 
duce a greater respect for the teacher and his 
work. 


THE ESCAPE OF THE WAR CORRESPONDENT 
FROM THE WILES OF GERMANY will sometime 
constitute one of the interesting, if minor, 
chapters in the record of the Great War. Too 
many of these men—even some possessed of 
good Anglo-Saxon or Anglo-Irish names—al- 
lowed Prussian officialdom to have its own 
way with them. Carefully shepherded, they 
went hither and yon, seeing what they were 
told to see, hearing what they were told to 
hear, catching their color, like chameleons, 
from their environment, and all the time as 
completely soaked in their surroundings as a 
fish in water. Even the best of them, though 
in possession of their faculties and senses, 
were obliged to seem complaisant, in order 
that their functioning as correspondents 
might continue. The very violence of reac- 
tion, as evidenced by printed matter now com- 
ing from men of this latter type, proves the 
calculating pressure to which they were sub- 
jected. This reaction is shown nowhere more 
markedly than in the case of Carl W. Acker- 
man, representative in Germany of the United 
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Press for the last two years. He, in the recent 
phrase of ex-Ambassador Gerard, remained 
a true American in spite of all the blandish- 
ments and temptations of Berlin. Mr. Ack- 
erman’s book, announced for this month, has 
no less a title than “Germany, the Next Re- 
public.” Not every reader will see so far and 
so optimistically as Mr. Ackerman; but many 
a one will be prompted to wonder whether 
James O’Donnell Bennett or Dr. William 
Bayard Hale could ever become capable of 
throwing so grandly about himself the wide 
cloak of gallant prophecy. 


POEMS WRITTEN FOR ADVERTISING PURPOSES 
are sometimes good, but poems that are adapt- 
able to advertising purposes may be even bet- 
ter. A young English writer, pausing before 
a grocer’s window, has lately produced some 
couplets which might never have been achieved 
by the mere fabricator ad hoc. 

Soap to keep us pure and white 
may indeed be within the reach of the hack; 
but its companion-line, 

Candles, the slim sons of light, 
is beyond the range of anyone save a born 
poet, functioning for poetry’s own sake. An- 
other couplet again brackets happily the defi- 
nite and the inspired: 

Eggs, fresh within and white without, 

Cocoa, of origin devout,— 
thus at once depicting “hen fruit” that looks 
and tastes as it ought and setting forth the 
morning’s beverage with a backing of Quaker 
trustworthiness. If so slight a bit of verse 
ean yield so much for one branch of trade, 
what might not “Bartlett” or some good con- 
cordance yield for another? 


THE POTENCY OF THE PRINTED WORD AS A 
MEANS TO FAME becomes more and more ap- 
parent as the months of war go on. The man 
who is marked for memory is the man who 
goes “on record”—the man who comes to be 
imbedded in his nation’s literature. It is the 
literary soldier who is likely—except in cases 
of conspicuous, supreme leadership—to get, 
with whatever degree of justice, the inside 
track; and if, as is commonly the case, the 
fighter with a gift for literary expression is 
companied and survived by friends of his own 
tastes and affiliations, he is likely to keep it. 
One recalls with difficulty the name of the 
commander under whom Sir Philip Sidney 
or Theodore Kérner may have served; yet 
these two gallant spirits survive perpetually 
in the anthologies. It is likely enough that, 
generations hence, the name of Rupert Brooke, 
with a page or two of his verse, may suffi- 


ciently sum up for England the heroism of 
the present hard years. Heroism unrecorded 
—however poignant, however deserving—flies 
down the wind. The “Poems” of Alan Seeger 
are now followed by his “Letters and Diary.” 
The “Letters from France” of Victor Chap- 
man, first of American aviators to fall in 
foreign service, are lately published, with a 
memoir by his father, John Jay Chapman, the 
Atlantic essayist. All this mechanism of pious 
care works as it should. Yet one somehow in- 
dulges a faint feeling that literary fame, in 
war time, is always slightly factitious and 
often somewhat unjust; and a thought must 
go out for the thousands who died no less 
bravely, yet who, because inarticulate, can 
hope for no enduring memorials in the gen- 
eral mind and eye. 


THE PROPENSITY OF FACT TO LOOK LIKE FIC- 
TION continues to plague the artist in many 
fields. A prominent “producer” in the mov- 
ing-picture world has been complaining that 
people at the serious junctures of real life 
seldom act in a way that the films can use 
convincingly. They do not express joy as 
they ought to; nor sorrow, nor hate, nor ter- 
ror. A hospital patient, told that he is soon 
to die, may express his feelings with a general 
inexpressiveness that is utterly malapropos 
and unserviceable. Worse yet, the doctor him- 
self does not know how to tell his patient his 
coming fate. Consequently, the registration 
of emotion, if it is to be caught quickly by an 
ordinary, casual audience, must be convention- 
alized, standardized. A similar difficulty 
sometimes meets the author who makes up a 
book out of novel material. The manuscript- 
wise may say to him, “Your facts are fancies.” 
For example, a Canadian government em- 
ployee, going about collecting Canadian 
folk-tales for official publication, and doubtless 
realizing how completely such material, if 
published on such a plan, might be buried in 
government archives, obtained permission to 
use a certain number of the tales separately in 
a book of his own. But a New York “reader” 
declared that his stories were works of imag- 
ination and not genuine folk-tales. This drove 
their compiler to London. Here another 
reader declared that, novel and curious and 
fascinating as they were, no one but a genius 
of the first rank could have “invented” them, 
and that, as no such genius existed, the tales 
were doubtless what they purported to be. 
On such derogatory grounds as these an agree- 
ment was reached. It would be well if the 
discordant claims of fact and of fiction, in 
whatever field they crop out, could be settled 
with less pain to amour-propre. 
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The Art of Theodore Dreiser 





Theodore Dreiser has had the good fortune 
to evoke a peculiar quality of pugnacious in- 
terest among the younger American intelli- 
gentsia such as has been the lot of almost 
nobody else writing to-day unless it be Miss 
Amy Lowell. We do not usually take lit- 
erature seriously enough to quarrel over it. 
Or else we take it so seriously that we ur- 
banely avoid squabbles. Certainly there are 
none of the vendettas that rage in a culture 
like that of France. But Mr. Dreiser seems 
to have made himself, particularly since the 
suppression of “The ‘Genius,’ ” a veritable 
issue. Interesting and surprising are the 
reactions to him. Edgar Lee Masters makes 
him a “soul-enrapt demi-urge, walking the 
earth, stalking life” ; Harris Merton Lyon saw 
in him a “seer of inscrutable mien”; Arthur 
Davison Ficke sees him as master of a passing 
throng of figures, “labored with immortal illu- 
sion, the terrible and beautiful, cruel and 
wonder-laden illusion of life”; Mr. Powys 
makes him an epic philosopher of the “life- 
tide” ; H. L. Mencken puts him ahead of Con- 
rad, with “an agnosticism that has almost 
passed beyond curiosity.” On the other 
hand, an unhappy critic in the “Nation” last 
year gave Mr. Dreiser his place for all time 
in a neat antithesis between the realism that 
was based on a theory of human conduct and 
the naturalism that reduced life to a mere 
animal behavior. For Dreiser this last special 
hell was reserved, and the jungle-like and 
simian activities of his characters rather ex- 
haustively outlined. At the time this anti- 
thesis looked silly. With the appearance of 
Mr. Dreiser’s latest book, “A Hoosier Holi- 
day,” it becomes nonsensical. For that wise 
and delightful book reveals him as a very hu- 
man critic of very common human life, ro- 
mantically sensual and poetically realistic, 
with an artist’s vision and a thick, warm feel- 
ing for American life. 

This book gives the clue to Mr. Dreiser, to 
his insatiable curiosity about people, about 
their sexual inclinations, about their dreams, 
about the homely qualities that make them 
American. His memories give a picture of 
the floundering young American that is so 





typical as to be almost epic. No one has ever 
pictured this lower middle-class American 
life so winningly, because no one has had the 
necessary literary skill with the lack of self- 
consciousness. Mr. Dreiser is often sentimen- 
tal, but it is a sentimentality that captivates 
you with its candor. You are seeing this 
vacuous, wistful, spiritually rootless, mid- 
dle-Western life through the eyes of a naive 
but very wise boy. Mr. Dreiser seems queer 
only because he has carried along his youthful 
attitude in unbroken continuity. He is fas- 
cinated with sex because youth is usually ob- 
sessed with sex. He puzzles about the universe 
because youth usually puzzles. He thrills to 
erudity and violence because sensitive youth 
usually recoils from the savagery of the in- 
dustrial world. Imagine incorrigible, sensuous 
youth endowed with the brooding skepticism 
of the philosopher who feels the vanity of 
life, and you have the paradox of Mr. Dreiser. 
For these two attitudes in him support rather 
than oppose each other. His spiritual evolu- 
tion was out of a pious, ascetic atmosphere 
into intellectual and personal freedom. He 
seems to have found himself without losing 
himself. Of how many American writers can 
this be said? And for this much shall be for- 
given him,—his slovenliness of style, his lack 
of nuances, his apathy to the finer shades of 
beauty, his weakness for the mystical and the 
vague. Mr. Dreiser suggests the over-sensitive 
temperament that protects itself by an ad- 
miration for crudity and cruelty. His latest 
book reveals the boyhood shyness and timidity 
of this Don Juan of novelists. Mr. Dreiser is 
complicated, but he is complicated in a very 
understandable American way, the product of 
the uncouth forces of small-town life and the 
vast disorganization of the wider American 
world. As he reveals himself, it is a revelation 
of a certain broad level of the American soul. 

Mr. Dreiser seems uncommon only because 
he is more naive than most of us. It is not so 
much that he swarms his pages with sexful 
figures as that he rescues sex for the scheme 
of personal life. He feels a holy mission to 
slay the American literary superstition that 
men and women are not sensual beings. But 
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he does not brush this fact in the sniggering 
way of the popular magazines. He takes it 
very seriously, so much so that some of his 
novels become caricatures of desire. It is, 
however, a misfortune that it has been Brieux 
and Freud and not native Theodore Dreiser 
who soaked the sexual imagination of the 
younger American intelligentsia. It would 
have been far healthier to have absorbed Mr. 
Dreiser’s literary treatment of sex than to 
have gone hysterical over its pathology. Sex 
has little significance unless it is treated in 
personally artistic, novelistic terms. The 
American tradition had tabooed the treatment 
of those infinite gradations and complexities 
of love that fill the literary imagination of a 
sensitive people. When curiosity got too 
strong and reticence was repealed in America, 
we had no means of articulating ourselves 
except in a deplorable pseudo-scientific jargon 
that has no more to do with the relevance of 
sex than the chemical composition of orange 
paint has to do with the artist’s vision. 
Dreiser has done a real service to the Amer- 
ican imagination in despising the underworld 
and going gravely to the business of picturing 
sex as it is lived in the personal relations of 
bungling, wistful, or masterful men and 
women. He seemed strange and rowdy only 
because he made sex human, and American 
tradition had never made it human. It had 
only made it either sacred or vulgar, and 
when these categories no longer worked, we 
fell under the dubious and perverting magic 
of the psycho-analysts. 

In spite of his looseness of literary gait 
and heaviness of style Dreiser seems a sincere 
groper after beauty. It is natural enough 
that this should so largely be the beauty of 
sex. For where would a sensitive boy, brought 
up in Indiana and in the big American cities, 
get beauty expressed for him except in 
women? What does mid-Western America 
offer to the starving except its personal 
beauty? A few landscapes, an occasional pic- 
ture in a museum, a book of verse perhaps! 
Would not all the rest be one long, flaunting 
offense of ugliness and depression? “The 
‘Genius,’ ” instead of being that mass of por- 
nographic horror which the Vice Societies 
repute it to be, is the story of a groping artist 
whose love of beauty runs obsessingly upon 


the charm of girlhood. Through different so- 
cial planes, through business and manual 
labor and the feverish world of artists, he pur- 
sues this lure. Dreiser is refreshing in his air 
of the moral democrat, who sees life impas- 
sively, neither praising nor blaming, at the 
same time that he realizes how much more 
terrible and beautiful and incalculable life is 
than any of us are willing to admit. It may 
be all apologia, but it comes with the grave 
air of a mind that wants us to understand just 
how it all happened. “Sister Carrie” will al- 
ways retain the fresh charm of a spontaneous 
working-out of mediocre, and yet elemental 
and significant, lives. A good novelist catches 
hold of the thread of human desire. Dreiser 
does this, and that is why his admirers for- 
give him so many faults. 

If you like to speculate about personal and 
literary qualities that are specifically Amer- 
ican, Dreiser should be as interesting as any 
one now writing in America. This becomes 
clearer as he writes more about his youth. His 
hopelessly unorientated, half-educated, boy- 
hood is so typical of the uncritical and care- 
less society in which wistful American talent 
has had to grope. He had to be spiritually a 
self-made man, work out a philosophy of life, 
discover his own sincerity. Talent in Amer- 
ica outside of the ruling class flowers very 
late, because it takes so long to find its bear- 
ings. It has had almost to create its own soil, 
before it could put in its roots and grow. It 
is born shivering into an inhospitable and 
irrelevant group. It has to find its own kind 
of people and piece together its links of com- 
prehension. It is a gruelling and tedious 
task, but those who come through it con- 
tribute, like Vachel Lindsay, creative work 
that is both novel and indigenous. The 
process can be more easily traced in Dreiser 
than in almost anybody else. “A Hoosier 
Holiday” not only traces the personal process, 
but it gives the social background. The com- 
mon life, as seen throughout the countryside, 
is touched off quizzically, and yet sympathet- 
ically, with an artist’s vision. Dreiser sees 
the American masses in their commonness 
and at their pleasure as brisk, rather vacuous 
people, a little pathetic in their innocence of 
the possibilities of life and their optimistic 
trustfulness. He sees them ruled by great 
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barons of industry, and yet unconscious of 
their serfdom. He seems to love this coun- 
tryside, and he makes you love it. 

Dreiser loves, too, the ugly violent bursts 
of American industry,—the flaming steel-mills 
and gaunt lakesides. “The Titan” and “The 
Financier” are unattractive novels, but they 
are human documents of the brawn of a pass- 
ing American era. Those stenographic con- 
versations, webs of financial intrigue, bare 
bones of enterprise, insult our artistic sense. 
There is too much raw beef, and yet it all 
has the taste and smell of the primitive busi- 
ness-jungle it deals with. These crude and 
greedy captains of finance with their wars 
and their amours had to be given some kind 
of literary embodiment, and Dreiser has ham- 
mered a sort of raw epic out of their lives. 

It is not only his feeling for these themes 
of crude power and sex and the American 
common life that makes Dreiser interesting. 
His emphases are those of a new America 
which is latently expressive and which must 
develop its art before we shall really have 
become articulate. For Dreiser is a true 
hyphenate, a product of that conglomerate 
Americanism that springs from other roots 
than the English tradition. Do we realize 
how rare it is to find a talent that is thor- 
oughly American and wholly un-English? 
Culturally we have somehow suppressed the 
hyphenate. Only recently has he forced his 
way through the unofficial literary censorship. 
The vers-librists teem with him, but Dreiser 
is almost the first to achieve a largeness of 
utterance. His outlook, it is true, flouts the 
American canons of optimism and redemption, 
but these were never anything but conven- 
tions. There stirs in Dreiser’s books a new 
American quality. It is not at all German. 
It is an authentic attempt to make something 
artistic out of the chaotic materials that lie 
around us in American life. Dreiser inter- 
ests because we can watch him grope and feel 
his clumsiness. He has the artist’s vision 
without the sureness of the artist’s technique. 
That is one of the tragedies of America. But 
his faults are those of his material and of 
uncouth bulk, and not of shoddiness. He ex- 
presses an America that is in process of form- 
ing. The interest he evokes is part of the 
eager interest we feel in that growth. 


RANDOLPH BouRNE. 


A Cosmopolitan Poet 


Rubén Dario died on the 6th of February, 
1916, at the age of forty-nine. He had earned 
an undisputed title as the most famous Cas- 
tilian poet of his day, the leader of the 
younger generation of writers in every sty- 
listic innovation. He was a Nicaraguan, and 
therein lies the marvel of his power over Span- 
ish letters. Never before has a Spanish- 
American been the fugleman of a literary ~ 
overturn in Spain, as Darfo was the originator 
of modernism. His personal victory over 
continental indifference and superiority would 
have been less notable had he issued from 
Argentina, Chile, or Colombia,— the recog- 
nized centres of Spanish-American culture. 
Tiny, feud-torn Nicaragua could lend him no 
prestige. 

Modernism is a term used in Spain to de- 
note a movement in its world of letters which 

there not long before the disaster of 
1898, and still continues to develop. It is 
not easy to define, since nebulosity is one of 
its aims. But Dario, who was engagingly 
frank in his self-criticism, discloses without 
reserve his own literary ancestry, and with it 
that of the school. The lineage is almost 
wholly French. Victor Hugo was Dario’s 
greatest object of admiration, both early and 
late. Next to him came Théophile Gautier 
and Verlaine; then Leconte de Lisle, Hérédia, 
and lesser men, such as Banville, Moréas, Vil- 
liers, Armand Silvestre, and, in prose, Daudet 
and Flaubert. Poe and Walt Whitman were 
often on his lips. Juan Valera commented 
with amazement upon the Parisian spirit of 
“Azul,” published at Valparaiso, Chile, in 
1888. “None of the men of the peninsula who 
have had the most cosmopolitan spirit,” said 
he, “who have lived longest in France and who 
speak French and other languages the best, 
has ever seemed to me so steeped in the 
French spirit as Dario.” This, of a youth of 
twenty-one who had never left Central Amer- 
ica except to go to Chile! And underlying 
the French culture was classical training of a 
thoroughness which, in this country, has 
passed into a legendary state. Nearly every 
line Dario wrote testifies to his familiarity 
with Greek and Latin mythology, metre, and 
art. Evidently, in the eighties, Leon of 
Nicaragua possessed real teachers of the hu- 
manities. 

Modernism, then, is nothing but a blend of 
romanticism, the Parnassus, symbolism, vers 
librism, and any other recent French isms. 
The surprising thing is that none of the cur- 
rents posterior to le Parnasse had been able 
to cross the Pyrenees directly. It remained 
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for Dario, in his corner of the New World, to 
catch the different strands, weave them into a 
single cord, and ship his wares back across the 
Atlantic to the cradle of his race, there to 
create a sensation and a school. 

Dario and his followers say, with justice, 
that they have renewed Spanish poetry, freed 
it from age-old shackles. It is invariably the 
formal, metrical side of their achievement 
that they stress. “I applied to the Castilian 
tongue verbal advantages of other languages,” 
says Dario. “Attention to inner melody, 
which contributes to the success of rhythmic 
expression ; novelty in adjectives, study of the 
historical meaning of each word, use of a 
discreet erudition, lexicographic aristocracy, 
were my aims. I think I have struck 
a new note in the orchestration of the octo- 
syllable.” “I flexibilized,” he says again, with 
his customary neologism, “the hendecasyllable 
to its utmost.” He was, indeed, an indefatig- 
able experimenter with rhymes and rhythms, 
but one must not forget that he never dis- 
carded a system till he had become proficient 
in it, and that his daring innovations sprang 
consciously from supreme technical skill, from 
a minute understanding of the intricacies of 
metrics, ancient and modern. He was not 
trying, like a cubist painter or some poets of 
the day, to escape the bonds of rules that he 
had not patience to master. It is noteworthy 
that, in spite of the liberty he preached, he 
was not a vers librist, except in occasional 
unimportant poems. His anarchy developed 
within the limits of rhyme and syllable-count. 
It is not likely that his more extreme licenses, 
such as enjambement with a pendant definite 
article, will remain in the language. 

As might be expected in view of its origins, 
Dario’s art is more French than Spanish. 
Not that he was unpatriotic or neglectful of 
the glories of his race. He was intensely loyal 
to his native tropics always and did not share 
the antipathy for Spain that many Spanish- 
Americans harbor. He came to love her 
national history and ancient honors. But the 
spirit of his art was quite unlike what we are 
accustomed to consider Castilian. To be sure, 
it may be all the more universal art for that. 
The savor of Spanish soil is so strong that, 
undiluted, it appears not to be much relished 
away from home. 

Dario was un-Spanish, first, in the meticu- 
lous polish of his verse. “Slap-dash methods 
and indifference to form,” says Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly, “are characteristic of the greatest 
Spaniards.” The impeccable choice of words, 
the sapient harmony of line, the alliteration, 
the silvery combinations of vocables, the in- 
spired placing of the cesura,—all these qual- 


ities, dropping at times into mannerism and 
preciosity, are something new in Spanish 
poetry. One must go back to Luis de Leén 
and Géngora to find anything resembling it, 
and then remotely. 

He is un-Spanish in the lack of that sono- 
rous, mouth-filling rhetoric which impresses 
any reader of Castilian lyrics. Dario worked 
for lightness, freedom, and delicacy, and to 
that end substituted short words for long as 
much as possible. He is un-Spanish, too, in 
his lack of realism. Like many another poet 
who worked hard for a living, he put into 
his verse as little as possible of the sordid side 
of his life. To him his art meant an oppor- 
tunity to retire into an ideal world, “within 
an ivory tower,” as he put it, to regale himself 
with the joy of creation in a realm of dreams 
and illusions. Even in his erotic poetry, much 
of it a veritable hymn to Pan, the divinity of 
sex, the fundamental idea is clad in such a 
magical veil of imagery and mythology that 
it is incapable of offending. The great ex- 
cesses of his own life found only an idealized 
echo in his verse. He was a robust, full- 
blooded product of the tropics, having prob- 
ably a slight admixture of Indian blood, but 
such was the aristocracy of his intellect that 
he would no more have soiled a blank sheet 
with slops than he would have cheapened it 
with rhyme-tags. I am speaking, naturally, 
of Dario in his prime, the Dario of “Azul,” 
“Prosas Profanas,” and “Cantos de Vida y 
Esperanza.” 

Lastly, Dario is un-Spanish in his vacillat- 
ing religious faith. Every critic recognizes 
the duality of his nature, the “cosmic sen- 
sualism” of his pantheistic mythology, par- 
alleled or contradicted by yearnings toward 
revealed religion. Dario himself affirmed that 
he was “a Christian if not a Catholic,” and 
some of his admirers have tried to claim him 
for the Church, but it is indubitable that 
paganism was the essence of his soul, while 
his faith was hesitating and frail. Repeat- 
edly, in both prose and verse, he describes the 
horror of death, a purely physical fear of 
annihilation, that beset him from his earliest 
years: “in my desolation,” he says, “I have 
rushed to God as a refuge, I have seized 
prayer as a parachute.” So he prayed: 


Jesus, sower of wheat, grant me the tender 
bread of thy hostia; grant me salvation from hell, 
that yawns for the rage and the lusts of an ancient 
offender. 
Tell me the terrible horror of death that pursues me 
is naught but illusion, the wraith of unspeakable sin; 
that dying means only a flood of new light to suffuse 


me, 
that then thou wilt say to me “Raise thee, and enter 
in.” 


This is not the ardent faith of a convinced 
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Christian ; St. Theresa and John of the Cross 
would not recognize it as kin to their own. 
In fact, it bears a curious inverse resemblance 
to some recent remarks of Miguel de 
Unamuno, the celebrated free lance of the 
University of Salamanca. To an interviewer 
he said: “I am very much afraid of certain 
things, and especially of dying.” And in the 
same breath he added, in response to a ques- 
tion concerning his religious belief: “Here 
in Spain even we atheists are Catholics.” 
The sentiments of Dario are not separated 
from those of Unamuno by any such chasm 
as parts both from the rapturous yearning 
for death so often expressed by the true Span- 
ish mystics. Nor did Dario possess the 
equally Spanish courage of consistent mate- 
rialism. He was bold toward the world, but 
timid toward himself. His lyries are the 
quintessence of pantheism, and yet he could 
snatch at prayer as a parachute. 

A like fluctuation is apparent in his poetry. 
His protean nature is the hardest in the world 
to pin a label to. Usually he is dubbed an 
apostle of imprecision, a translator of delicate 
nuances of mood into lines shaded with equal 
delicacy. He is, very often, that kind of 
Verlainian. Take as an example the opening 
stanzas of the well-known “Era un Aire 
Suave. - 

There came a gentle breeze in tardy whirls, 

the fairy Harmony took rhythmic flight; 

a cello sobbed in cadence; sighs of girls 

and whispers floated outward, vague and light. 


Upon the terrace, where the boughs hang near, 
you would have said that, when the silk attire 
caressed the white magnolias, you could hear 
a tremolo from some eolian lyre. 

But that sort of thing is really untranslatable, 
of course. The charm is too closely linked to 
the form. No sooner have you decided that 
Dario stands for nothing else than this, when, 
at some turn of a leaf, you come upon a son- 
net of robust contour, firmly imagined and 
strongly chiselled, an ode of frosty brilliance, 
a martial and aggressive polemic. He is often 
assumed to be a pure esthete, but he gives 
proof of clear reasoning and exactness, when 
he wishes. Now a pagan lover of fleshly 
beauty, at times he dallies with a wholly sen- 
suous Christian mysticism; again, he is over- 
come by a sense of the futility of life. His one 
constant trait is the worship of art for art’s 
sake, of the rare and delicate in every man- 
ifestation. 

Somewhere in his work there is meat for 
every taste. Is this the dilettantism of a 
roving assimilator? Is it rather the full 
many-sidedness of genius? I incline to the 
latter hypothesis. It is early to declare with 
the novelist Valle-Inclan, in a boutade meant 


perhaps only to startle the bourgeois, that “all 
Spanish poetry may be reduced to two names, 
Jorge Manrique and Dario.” It is early even 
to boast, with a French critic, that “Dario had 
a hand in the funeral of Nufiez de Arce and 
all that his art represents.” The world of 
letters is probably not ready to discard for- 
ever, in favor of modernism, the poetry of 
definite ideas. What cannot be denied is that 
Dario, single-handed, initiated a movement in 
Spain that affects to-day nearly every branch 
of literary art; that he renovated the tech- 
nique of both poetry and prose; that he made 
his own many diverse styles; and that his 
verse is often so inevitable as to touch the 
finality of art. He was a real leader who 
could write: “I am not an iconoclast. The 
time lost in destroying is always needed for 
creation.” 
S. Griswotp Mor ey. 








COMMUNICATIONS 





IGNORING THE QUESTION. 
(To the Editor of Tue Dat.) 


The criticism of Willard Huntington Wright’s 
“Misinforming a Nation” which appeared in your 
issue of May 31st may be recommended to teachers 
of logic who are on the lookout for living ex- 
amples to illustrate the common*®fallacy known 
as Ignoring the Question. Mr. Wright’s book 
is intended to show that the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica is a British book; that it is unfair, all along 
the line, to other countries, especially to America. 
It is based, as the critic, Mr. Fuller, confesses, 
upon wide knowledge and careful research, and 
considerable evidence is offered in its pages for 
the author’s contention. 

Does Mr. Fuller meet the argument squarely 
in his unfavorable review? Does he show that 
Mr. Wright is in error? If he does, I quite over- 
looked the place. He makes fun of Mr. Wright 
as a slashing, dashing, up-to-the-minute modern; 
he suggests that the present edition of the Britan- 
nica is an improvement upon earlier editions; he 
tells us something about the feelings with which 
he reads the book; but he consistently avoids the 
issue. Personally, I am glad to know of Mr 
Wright’s attitude toward contemporary life, and 
am encouraged to learn of the improvement in 
the Britannica. And I hope I am not so ungra- 
cious as to be uninterested in the mental and emo- 
tional state aroused in the critic by the reading 
of this “Pamphlet against a long-established lit- 
erary institution.” But unfortunately my mind 
makes no connection between these and Mr. 
Wright’s strictures. Perhaps Mr. Wright is 
wrong in his belief that such men as Luther Bur- 
bank, John Dewey, and Wilbur Wright would have 
found a place in an unbiased encyclopedia. Per- 
haps there is no ground for his objection to the 
dismissal of William James with twenty-eight lines 
where Sir William Hamilton gets a page and 
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a half. Perhaps he is likewise wide of the mark 
in his estimate of the men of other nations. It is 
even conceivable that Mr. Wright completely fails 
to prove that the Encyclopedia Britannica booms 
England at the expense of France, Germany, Rus- 
sia, and the rest. If so, Mr. Fuller does not move 
a finger to show it. He simply smiles condescend- 
ingly and continues to elaborate a figure of speech 
in which the Encyclopedia is a wonderful sky- 
seraper and Mr. Wright an amusing workman bent 
upon reducing it to debris with a pick. 

I regret that Mr. Fuller could be satisfied with a 
superficial analysis of a criticism the truth or 
fallacy of which it is of considerable importance 
to establish. Perhaps the reason is to be found 
in the assumptions which apparently underlie his 
review, namely, that everything modern is ephem- 
eral, and that long-established institutions are 
sacred. If so, I can well understand why Mr. 
Wright’s book should get on his nerves, as he ad- 
mits it did, and why, rather than make a serious 
attempt to weigh the evidence offered by Mr. 
Wright, he resorts to that battered shield of the 
defeated: “How much finer to build than to 
wreck, to boost than to bang.” 


Madison, Wis., May 31,1917. M. C. Orro. 





More about THE SHORT Srory. 

(To the Editor of THe Drat.) 
Mr. Cory in his article “The Senility of the 
Short Story” says many things that are beside 
many others that are bound to be 


the point and 
puzzling to ever! an attentive reader. He declares 
that the short story shows signs of degeneration 
and senility and that one of these signs is its 
overwhelming popularity. But is not Mr. Cory 
thinking, not of real short stories, but of Ameri- 
can magazine fiction—a very different proposi- 
tion? That the “commercial short story” is at 
a low level, I have already said in a previous 
article in THe Diat. But Mr. Cory seems to be 
aware only of this vast rubbish-heap and because 
of it he damns the whole art of the short story. 
But is not this like condemning painting as “de- 
generate” and “pathological” because of the ad- 
vertising posters in the magazines or on the 
hoardings? There is nothing rarer than to find a 
bona fide short story in the magazines. 

When Mr. Cory writes about the short story as 
a “genre,” I find it difficult to know what he 
means. For the short story is a distinct literary 
art like the play or the novel, and like the play 
and the novel it has many “genres.” For the 
moment some of these “genres” are doubtless done 
to death as were the eighteenth century formula 
for satire and the nineteenth century formula 
for Tennysonian verse. That many are patho- 
logical I am prepared to admit. But the modern 
art of the short story as distinct from the maga- 
zine fiction industry Mr. Cory does not seem 
to be conscious of. I hardly think it worth while 
to consider whether this latter is degenerate or 
senile or anything else, for it cannot seriously be 
considered as writing at all. However, a thought- 
ful consideration of what are the defects of the 
modern art of the short story as represented, say, 


by such masters as Tchekhov or Schnitzler or 
Paul Heyse would be of great interest if Mr. Cory 
had given it to us. 

He gives three reasons for his condemnation 
of the short story. First, because the unity is 
abnormally artificial and intense. Now what can 
Mr. Cory mean by an “intense” unity? As to its 
being artificial, the unity in any art is artificial. 
And is the unity in any good short story more 
abnormally artificial than the unity in any good 
play, poem, or novel? As to his second point— 
“the popular habit of truncating the short story 
violently at the climax”—this I over, as it 
is merely a popular habit and has nothing to do 
with any art. “Consider thirdly,” says Mr. Cory, 
“the rapid action of the short story. Life is made 
to whirl by like the walls of a subway.” In 
certain genres, no doubt, the action is rapid. But 
when he speaks of life whirling by like the walls 
of a subway, it is again apparent that Mr. Cory’s 
exemplars are all in magazine fiction. If life 
whirls by in this way we are reading something 
that ought to be dealt with in a novel or a play 
or some other form. It might be as well to state 
here that the material of a short story, properly 
yang cannot be dealt with in any other literary 

orm. 

Mr. Cory writes: “If a great artist would take 
subjects like ‘Poverty,’ ‘Immigration, ‘Violence 
and the Labor Movement’ and treat them with 
thoroughness and eloquence in a form compounded 
of historical narrative and reflective essay, if he 
could unite in himself the dialectic of metaphysics 
with its concern over fundamental principles, the 
sense of the picturesque tempered by a sense of 
moral'horror, an Emersonian or, better, a Fichtean 
fervor to edify, he would express the aspiration of 
the world to-day,—he would be our supreme ar- 
tist.” Why should work on these lines take the 
place of the short story? There is no reason why 
both should not flourish side by side. As a matter 
of fact this Emersonian or Fichtean fervor to 
edify dds common 4 a eos It 
oozes i tion, which is often 
really tracts on Efficiene , Social Service, and so 
on under fictional disguise. Is not Mr. Griffith in 
his motion pictures really approaching what Mr. 
Cory desires? He has y given us “Intol- 
erance.” He will doubtless in time arrive at 
“Tmmigration” and “Violence and the Labor 
Movement.” An Emersonian or Fichtean fervor 
to edify would be more likely to find in a great 
artist a satirist rather than an exponent. A 
Cervantes of the New World might find his Don 
Quixote in one of these Emersonian or Fichtean 
uplifters. 

He writes: “The short story teems to-day on 
our news-stands.” Let me assure Mr. Cory and 
the readers of this note with all the earnestness 
I can command that the short story is rarely found 
at all on our news-stands. And I really believe 
that if it was it would give considerable satisfaction 
to a goodly proportion of the reading population 
of this country. The manufactured fiction or com- 
mercial short story, in spite of the high price paid 
for it, appeals to very few of the people who for 
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various reasons buy the magazine. When he tells 
us that the reading of it is a mere public habit, 
I am heartily in agreement with Mr. Cory. 

June 8, 1917. Mary M. Coium. 





IRELAND’s Dest To Foreign ScHOLars. 
(To the Editor of Tue Drst.) 

In your issue of May 17th, Mr. Padraic Colum 
speaks of the indebtedness of Irish language and 
literature to certain French, Italian, and German 
scholars. Zeuss, of course, is the great pioneer 
of the scientific study of Celtic philology. With 
Zimmer, Windisch, and Kuno Meyer, however, one 
would have liked to see mentioned the great Ger- 
man authority on Old Irish, Rudolf Thurneysen. 
His exhaustive work on the Irish language of the 
monuments of the eighth and ninth centuries, 
“Handbuch des Alt-Irischen” (Heidelberg, 1909), 
is probably the most important single monograph 
yet published on Irish linguistics. Thurneysen’s 
book is at the same time one of the most admir- 
able specimens of philological writing that have 
come to my notice. No doubt Zimmer, Windisch, 
and Meyer are better known to the Irish them- 
selves, as these men have occupied themselves not 
only with the Irish but also with the 
literary monuments of the Middle Irish period. 

One further ts Mr. Colum’s failure to 
mention the great English student of Irish, Whit- 
ley Stokes, who ranks easily with the rest. In- 
cidentally, “d’Arbois de Jourainville” should be 
corrected to “d’Arbois de Jubainville.” This is 
probably a printer’s error. 

Ottawa, Ont., June 5, 1917. Epwarp Sapir. 





Sarnt-SaENs ON WaGNER AND SHAKESPEARE. 
(To the Editor of THe D14t.) 

The letter of M. Saint-Saéns, which you pub- 
lished in your issue of May 3, refers to two para- 
graphs in my correspondence of January 11, 
where I touched upon this well-known French 
musician’s present excessive antipathy to Wag- 
ner and his rather half-hearted admiration for 
Shakespeare. As regards the first-named genius, 
I may point out, perhaps, that just after the 
Franco-Prussian war of 1870, Saint-Saéns was a 
warm supporter of Wagner; and in connection 
with his changed position to-day, one should 
read the article by M. Jean Marnold, the music 
critic of the “Mereure de France,” in the Septem- 
ber issue of that periodical. To say that M. 
Marnold handles M. Saint-Saéns without gloves, is 
to put it very mildly. 

As regards M. Saint-Saéns’s attitude toward 
Shakespeare, as expressed in his communication 
to the “Renaissance,” M. Paul Souday, the lit- 
erary critic of the Paris “Temps,” got the same 
impression of that article as I did, as will be 
seen by reading M. Souday’s strictures in the 
issue of the “Temps” for November 3. Since my 
co: ndence appeared in your columns, I have 
seen “Renaissance” article, and I find that 
M. Saint-Saéns shows therein very little enthu- 
siasm for the Bard of Avon. 

M. Saint-Saéns states that the only real grudge 


he has against Shakespeare, and even this ap- 
plies more to the present-day admirers of the poet 
than to the poet himself, is the growing tendency 
in Paris to put his plays on the stage. Shake- 
speare is better in the reading than in the acting, 
he holds. Yet at the very moment when his let- 
ter to you was crossing the ocean, M. Firmi 
Gémier, one of the really great living actors of 
France, was making at the Théaitre Antoine perhaps 
the hit of the season with “The Merchant of 
Venice,” the very play to the production of which 
M. Saint-Saéns objects because “it has often been 
given in Paris in French and Italian.” And yet 
this new presentation is unanimously approved by 
the leading dramatic critics of the French capital. 
Thus, in the “Temps” not less than three of its 
regular staff write laudatory articles thereon— 
M. Adolphe Aderer in the issue of April 25, 
M. Abel Hermant in that for the 27th, while 
M. Adolphe Brisson seems to sum up all their 
views on May 7 in these words: “Shakespeare 
triomphe en ce moment 4 Paris; une sympathie 
voisine de l’enthousiasme a accueilli la premiére 
représentation du Marchand de Venise.” 

The truth of the matter is that M. Saint-Saéns, 
like many of us old folk, grows more and more 
bitter in his judgments as he advances in years, 
but is evidently not aware of the fact. 

THEODORE STaNnTON. 

Cornell Campus, May 31, 1917. 





Poetry AND CRITICISM. 
(To the Editor of THe Durst.) 

In two recent issues Mr. Conrad Aiken writes, 
first, an arraignment of Miss Harriet Monroe as 
editor of an Anthology of New Poetry; secondly, 
an article deploring the lack of magic in new 
poetry. 

It seems to me that the spirit of his first 
article answers the query of his second. The poet 
cannot write with magic unless he himself is 
“magicked.” The spirit of magic in poetry is 
the spirit of the child-heart. It is the spirit of 
receptivity, blitheness, comradeship, laissez-faire, 
hope, wonder, and the always attendant wistful- 
ness, Gemiith. Magic is a stranger to bitterness 
and carping. 

The poets of this hour are, in general, too much 
concerned about each other’s development and not 
enough concerned with their own. They spend too 
much conversation and type in exposing the flaws 
they believe they find in other poets’ work—and 
in the other poets’ mentalities; and they expend 
too little thought in understanding, disciplining, 
and developing their own “urge.” They show a 
tendency to divide into little groups, partly for 
destructive oral and calligraphical warfare on 
other little groups. 

Less attention to personalities and a deeper sub- 
mergence of self in life would result in poetry 
with magie now, even as in the past. “Each in 
his separate star—.” The first rule of every 
creator who has stepped out of the “high average 
class into greatness has been—“mind your own 
business. Constance SKINNER. 

New York, June 20, 1917. 
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Some Fundamentals of Peace 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE NATURE OF PEACE AND 
THE TERMS OF ITS PERPETUATION. By Thorstein 
Veblen. (Macmillan Co.; $2.) 

Critics of the work of Mr. Thorstein Veb- 
len have found fault with him for treating 
the social problems with which he concerns 
himself in the impersonal and detached way 
in which he does. They have asked him to 
leave the rarified atmosphere of scientific dis- 
passionateness and come down into the arena, 
where the fighting is done, and tell us what to 
do about it and how to do it. Mr. Veblen, how- 
ever, has persistently refused to forsake his 
scientific objectivity and has continued to 
handle society, particularly in its economic 
aspects, as a question to be understood rather 
than to become excited and inflamed over. 

If Mr. Veblen’s critics interpret his dispas- 
sionateness as indifference, they have been 
indifferent readers of his works. No man who 
has spent a lifetime studying and describing 
society can be said not to care about the hu- 
manity of the thing which he has so in- 
timately made his own. In fact, the economic 
aspect of social activity is about the last field 
imaginable where one can rest satisfied with 
a mere analysis or statement of how the bug 
buzzes. Mr. Veblen is interested, intensely 
interested, in what is to-day rather smugly 
called social welfare. That he has not felt 
it incumbent upon him to indulge in advice 
and exhortation is perhaps due, on the one 
hand, to the fact that he saw no particular 
searcity of that commodity, and on the other, 
to the preconception on which his scheme of 
social psychology may be said to rest. 

This preconception runs to the effect that 
taking thought has so far not succeeded in 
deviating the workaday habits of any com- 
munity from idiotic activities or imbecile 
preoccupations. Such taking thought is only 
a half-hearted affair at best, surrounded as 
it is by the terribly heavy and intricate mass 
of former and present thoughts derived from 
the manner in which the daily work of the 
world is carried on. Since one’s habits of 
mind are so intimately determined by one’s 
habits of work,—work in the large sense of 
the activities connected with daily living and 
dying,—advice and exhortation would be 
simply in the nature of homiletic supereroga- 
tion, useful for the purpose of emotional dif- 
fusion or esthetic complaisance. 

The situation is different in a crisis, such as 
the present war may be said to have pro- 
duced. The ordinary ways of living and dy- 
ing have been wrenched from their moorings 
and the ordinary habits of thought are found 





to be wanting in their old-time comforts and 
stability. Taking thought is conceivably 
more likely now to result in a way of living 
in accord with that thought than ever before. 
Or to put it more as Mr. Veblen presents it, 
taking thought may result in the abolition of 
a part or the whole of that system of organ- 
ized and revered nuisances which makes up 
so much of our institutional scheme of mental 
habituation. 

For so Mr. Veblen views the nature of 
peace and the means of its perpetuation. To 
him, peace is less in the nature of something 
to be established than of something not to be 
disturbed. An inquiry into the nature of 
peace would, therefore, reduce itself to an 
inquiry into the agencies calculated or not 
calculated to interfere with the established 
peace. 

Assuming that our voluble professions of 
pacific intentions are to be taken seriously, 
Mr. Veblen presents a few propositions which 
he believes will make for peace, in case the 
situation at the end of the war is of a char- 
acter to make possible the establishment of an 
order opposed to disturbance of the peace. 
These propositions assume the existence of 
a league of nations, something on the order 
of the much-heralded League to Enforce 
Peace. The propositions are: 

(1) The definitive elimination of the Imperial 
(German) establishment, together with the monarch- 
ieal establishments of the several states of the Em- 
pire and the privileged classes; 

(2) Removal or destruction of all warlike equip- 
ment, military and naval, defensive and offensive; 

(3) Cancelment of the public debt of the Em- 
pire and of its members—creditors of the Empire 
being accounted accessory to the culpable enterprise 
of the Imperial government; 

(4) Confiseation of such industrial equipment 
and resources as have contributed to the carrying 
on of the war, as being also accessory; 

(5) Assumption by the league at large of all 
debts incurred by the Entente belligerents or by 
neutrals for the prosecution or by reason of the war, 
and distribution of the obligation so assumed im- 
partially among the members of the league, including 
the peoples of the defeated nations; 

(6) Indemnification for all injury done to civil- 
ians in the invaded territories; the means for such 
indemnification to > grees by confiscation of all 
estates in the defea countries exceeding a certain 
very modest maximum, calculated on the average of 
property owned, say, by the poorer three-fourths of 
the population,—the —_ elasses being properly ac- 
—=— accessory to the Empire’s culpable enter- 
Pp }e 
It will be seen at once that Mr. Veblen 
assumes the defeat of the German Imperial 
power as a necessary condition for any but 
a German peace. The reason for such an as- 
sumption is found in the very character of 
any Imperial power, the tendency to war, 
dominion, and exploitation being its “original 
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nature.” As long as such an Imperial power 
is running around loose, there is absolutely 
no chance for any peace except on terms 
dictated by that Imperial power—a Pax Ger- 
manica on the order and analogy of the an- 
cient Pax Romana. Mr. Veblen discusses at 
length the contingency of a “peace without 
honor,” and he concludes that, while biolog- 
ically such a peace is no more an obstacle to 
useful, decent, and upright living than the 
system of balances of power under which we 
live at present, the ordinary man is alto- 
gether too patriotic, too much imbued with 
“a sense of partisan solidarity in respect of 
prestige,” to tolerate any such violent dam- 
age to his feelings of respect for tribal prec- 
edence and decorum. 

There remains a third alternative. If the 
dynastic busybodies who run the business of 
Imperialistic expansion by means of death 
and destruction can be put out of that busi- 
ness, if the devoted loyalty of the rank and 
file of Imperial subjects can ever be made 
amenable to a sense of the discrepancy be- 
tween that loyalty and its corresponding cost 
in life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
then the Imperial show will have to be closed 
down and the danger of disturbance of the 
peace will be diminished by that much. Mr. 
Veblen has no illusions on that score. Habits 
are slowly learned and slowly unlearned— 
not so slowly unlearned, perhaps, but slowly 
enough. Still, the thing can be done by fol- 
lowing a policy of thorough neutralization 
and stubborn refusal to take the host of gen- 
teel military and bureaucratic parasites at 
their own valuation. 

While the Imperial establishment is by far 
the most gifted with potentialities for dis- 
turbing the peace, the so-called constitutional 
monarchies are not altogether slackers in that 
respect. Wherever there is a system of hier- 
archically graded men, there peace trembles 
in the balance. To the extent that this grad- 
ing system has a basis in the affections of the 
common man, to that extent is a weapon 
placed in the hands of the irresponsible, 
which they can, and which they usually do, 
use for their God, their King, and their coun- 
try—different names for their own predilec- 
tions. 

Lastly, one must not exclude from the list 
of the potential trouble-makers the so-called 
republics by the grace of the business man. 
They also share, and share richly, in that 
potentiality. Under modern conditions of 
financial investment, when God, King, and 
country are transformed into national honor 
at so much per cent, it is to be expected that 
the peace will be disturbed as often and as 


much as the single-minded and single-hearted 
purpose of financial returns demands such a 
procedure. 

The crucial factor in this disturbance of 
the peace by these various, variously ill-mean- 
ing agencies, is, after all, the system of tribal 
loyalties and habits, of tribal animosities and 
pugnacities which make up the essence of 
patriotism. It is on the basis of these that 
the knight-errant in search of adventure and 
the knight-investor in search of dividends 
construct their schemes of assault and bat- 
tery known as national expansion. This feeling 
of patriotic devotion is given due treat- 
ment by Mr. Veblen. He finds democracy 
not lacking in such feeling and mankind in- 
differently and abundantly provided with it. 
With it also he finds that the system of me- 
chanical habits of work and thought which 
characterizes the modern machine process, 
makes for an insubordination necessary to 
the ultimate defeat of that feeling. In this 
respect warlike organizations find themselves 
in the dilemma brought about by the modern 
industrial revolution. They cannot success- 
fully prosecute their wars without the prod- 
ucts of the machine process, modern warfare 
being altogether a question of mechanical and 
industrial technique,—and, in the long run, 
they cannot get along with it. In the last 
analysis, Mr. Veblen bases his hope for 
peace on the foundation of the revolution in 
mental habits which goes with the machine 
process. 

Such, in the barest outline, is Mr. Veblen’s 
analysis of the factors which make for or 
against peace. It is an analysis not written 
for the man who wants to read while he runs. 
None of Mr. Veblen’s works were written 
with such readers in view. If the subject is 
worth writing a book about, it is also worthy 
of a book that must be read with thought and 
consideration. Mr. Veblen’s great care in 
expressing his thoughts may mislead some 
into believing him difficult of access. This 
is not the case, except for the man who wants 
to get the greatest immediate returns for the 
least effort. Mr. Veblen’s manner of writing 
is symphonic; what he repeats is not repeti- 
tion in the common sense of the word ; no idea 
is quite the same after he has stated it twice 
or even three times. The theme may be the 
same, but the complex working out of the 
theme gives it the value of an entirely new 
composition. Above all there stands a mas- 
terly intellect, holding the various strands of 
fact and.thought securely in its grasp and 
weaving them into patterns of compelling 
truth. 


Max Syuvivs HAnpDMAN. 
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A Cook's Tour in Arnold 


MaTrHew ARNOLD, How to Know Him. By 
Stuart P. Sherman. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.; $1.50.) 
Adam doubtless had lonesome moments in 

Eden, but one thing he was spared : there were 

no official guides to advertise the scenery; 

no experts to legislate his taste. His was a 

life of discovery. How different the envir- 

onment of his descendants in these efficient 
days! So completely have conditions changed 
that the son or daughter of Adam who enjoys 
the privilege of discovery even in moderation 
is a rare and heroic specimen. The vast 
majority of individuals, educated as well as 
uneducated, clothe their ignorance in bor- 
rowed finery, and are as much embarrassed 
when caught in any other dress as in none at 
all. Even our universities, ostensibly ded- 
icated to discovery, have developed an effec- 





tive technique for safeguarding society 
against the appearance of intellectual 
“sports.” Everywhere it is bad form to per- 


ceive or enjoy immediately rather than vica- 
riously, and to confess the experience. So 
deep-seated has this habit of mind become 
that one undertakes a heavy task in trying 
to sequester even a small corner of one’s spir- 
itual domain from the rule of the omnipres- 
ent specialists. What are the experts for, 
is the language of our environment, if not 
to teach us what to think and. how to feel? 

These remarks are occasioned by the read- 
ing of Stuart P. Sherman’s book, “Matthew 
Arnold, How to Know Him.” There is much 
to be said in favor of the volume. Its rich 
content is expressed in a style combining vi- 
vacity with restraint, while the author’s sym- 
pathetic treatment of Arnold’s standpoint is 
tempered by independence of judgment. The 
reader will turn from the book with a distinct 
impression of Matthew Arnold as a person, 
and with a pretty clear concept of what he 
considered it necessary to believe regarding 
poetry, education, politics, and religion—if 
one would see life and see it whole. Indeed, 
except for an occasional overstraining to turn 
a smart phrase, a somewhat superior attitude 
toward “middle-class virtues” and “the 
people,” and an irritable manner with those 
who are still young enough to find fault with 
Arnold (“younger critic,” it would seem, is 
Mr. Sherman’s damn), the book is an admir- 
able study. It is, however, an invitation to 
substitute knowledge about Arnold for ac- 
ee with him, and for that reason may 
ail to arouse the enthusiasm of many who 
have hopes and fears for literature. 

To avoid misunderstanding and in justice 
to the author, the point of the criticism must 





be made perfectly clear. I am not finding 
fault with the content, style, or spirit of the 
book. My criticism goes deeper, or else is be- 
side the mark. I object to the general theory 
upon which the book is based; I attack Mr. 
Sherman’s method. Assuming that the sub- 
title, “How to Know Him,” means “How 
best to become acquainted with what he 
wrote,” I submit there is but one answer: 
read him. That is old-fashioned advice, and 
to follow it takes time, but no better way to 
know him has, I believe, been invented. To be 
sure, there is a better and a worse way of 
reading any writer, and judicious guidance 
is of value at this point. But there is no 
adequate substitute for extensive contact with 
the writer’s own works. The besetting 
temptation of literary experts is to disregard 
this fact. They find it well-nigh impossible 
to stop with introducing the reader to the 
writer and giving some general directions on 
how to go about developing a personal ac- 
quaintance. Nor are they satisfied to tell you 
what interested them, what they liked, and 
why. They must tell you what the author 
meant by what he said, if not what he should 
have said. In a word, they deviate the 
reader’s interest in an author to occupation 
with another’s criticism of him and block 
direct, spontaneous approach with a mass of 
interpretation. 

Enjoyable as Mr. Sherman’s book is it 
yields, in my judgment, to this temptation. 
Take, for example, the chapter entitled 
“Poems of the Personal Life.” Here frag- 
ments of Arnold’s poetry, and now and then 
a complete poem, are set in a running com- 
ment of interpretation—the background out 
of which the verses grew, the mood they illus- 
trate, what they mean, and so on. Limita- 
tions of space make cutting necessary, and 
at times Arnold’s lines have to be replaced 
by Mr. Sherman’s prose, with only enough 
verse to point the moral or adorn the tale. 
“Empedocles on Etna” thus shrinks to nine- 
teen lines, not counting broken bits scattered 
here and there. And at every turn, the 
reader is forearmed with an interpretation 
against the danger of coming face to face with 
Arnold’s words. It seems to me that the 
lover of poetry should be protected instead 
against finding an exquisite lyric such as 
Arnold’s “Longing” framed in the following 
comment : 

To bring out still more clearly the conflicting 
forces in Arnold’s nature let us take first a passage 
from “Faded Leaves” in which one feels the pang 


and hears the cry of the heart uttered in pure lyr- 
ieal abandon: 


Now let us have a single stanza from “Absence,” 
the Switzerland series which seems to sum up the 
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comment of Arnold’s reason upon the sweet tumult 
of the emotional life. 

But the job is well done ; so well indeed that 
one almost forgets to be critical. One ap- 
pears to get over a good deal of Arnold and 
one enjoys it. One learns from citations and 
comments that Arnold passed through three 
distinct phases of disillusionment, “as is 
commonly enough the case with young men 
crossing the threshold of manhood—-: a dis- 
illusionment about love and human relation- 
ships; a disillusionment about his powers and 
his career; and a disillusionment about God 
and the universe.” One learns in the follow- 
ing quotation how he recovered himself: 

Without any special reference to chronology, we 
ean find the record in his poems of a gradual spiritual 
pilgrimage through disillusions to ennui and despair, 
thence to resignation and stoical endurance, and 
ultimately to a new kind of courage and hope, denot- 
ing a pretty complete moral recovery. 


But all this is obviously biographical. It con- - 


tinues the treatment of Arnold’s character 
and career completed in the first chapter. To 
mistake what one learns about the man whe 
wrote the poems for an acquaintance with the 
poems he wrote, is a not unnatural result of 
Mr. Sherman’s convincing style, but it is none 
the less an error. Were there less of an air 
of finality about the chapter, were it definitely 
constructed with the purpose of serving as an 
introduction, were there some suggestion as 
to what should be read by one who would 
become acquainted with the personal poems 
of Arnold, the chapter might act as an in- 
ducement. The whole structure of the study, 
however, encourages the idea that it may be 
substituted for direct contact with Arnold’s 
personal poems, and this, if taken seriously, 
would surely be a pity. 

The remaining chapters—“Poems of the 
External World,” “Literary Criticism,” “Edu- 
cation,” “Politics and Society,” “Religion” — 
are not all equally open to the same objection, 
for there is an occasional slight encour- 
agement to follow up Mr. Sherman’s discus- 
sion by a reading of Arnold, or it is taken for 
granted that the poems have been read. The 
suggestion, however, is always most delicate, 
and from the beginning to the end of the book 
there is no clear indication that it is to serve 
merely as a prolegomenon, or that a wide 
reading of Arnold is thought necessary. The 
form of discourse fathers the delusion that 
the reader is “doing” Arnold. As a text for 
college classes, accompanied by a wise pro- 
gramme of reading and class discussion, or as 
a guide to teachers who must get up “back- 
ground” for a course in Arnold, Mr. Sherman 
has hit the mark. But I cannot say that 
“How to Know Him” is clearer to me than it 


was. Perhaps, after all, the book is intended 
asa biography. I am, at all events, more than 
ever convinced that the art of furthering ac- 
quaintance with the best that has been written 
is an art of arts. 

I conclude with the fear that this review 
fails to convey, in Mr. Sherman’s words, “that 
indispensable personal gusto of the interpreter 
which excites the envy of the reader, stim- 
ulates his curiosity, and makes him feel that, 
unless he shares it, he is excluded from one 
of the most exquisite pleasures of the world.” 
If so, a discussion of the content rather than 
the method of the book might not have led 
to the same failure. And there were many 
temptations: Mr. Sherman’s easy method of 
solving the religious problem by moving God 
from metaphysics to experience, for example ; 
or his interpretation of Arnold’s character 
as winsome; or his tendency, in common with 
all those who bow the knee as to Pope Arnold, 
to talk about eternal values as a matter of 
course. In spite of disagreements, considera- 
tion of these matters would have led to the 
placing of greater emphasis upon the excel- 
lences of the book. 

Nor could I have been content to speak in 
mild praise of chapter five, which is an ex- 
cellent discussion of educational values and 
of the warfare between the sciences and the 
humanities, as represented by Spencer and 
Arnold. If it seemed better on the whole to 
attack a single bone of contention, this should 
not be construed as condemning the juiciness 
of what was left untouched in the dish. 

M. C. Orro. 








The Problems of Organization 


ComMuUNITY. By R. M. Maciver. (Macmillan 

Co.; $3.75.) 

Mr. Maciver has written an able but disap- 
pointing book. It is an able book because Mr. 
Maciver has thought deeply upon his subject, 
and he has much to say that is both timely 
and important. But it is disappointing partly 
from a certain curious scholasticism of form, 
and partly from its somewhat colorless char- 
acter. It suffers from a certain abstractness. 
Again and again one needs the apt illustration 
which will serve to drive home the point that 
has been made. It is a well-arranged book; 
and a student who is acquainted with the lit- 
erature of which it is a part can read it with 
interest and profit. It is, indeed, here that 
its main value lies. It is nothing so much as 
an encyclopedia of the problems involved in 
the fact of human organization. It suggests 
the kinds of question to which more and more 
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it is becoming imperative that an adequate 
theory of the state shall make answer. For, 
war-time apart, it is very clear that the state 
no longer commands from its subjects the high 
respect it formerly possessed. It has become 
simply one of a great series of public associa- 
tions, and such other groups as churches and 
trade unions make incessant demand upon the 
loyalties of men. The state, indeed, is still 
the great guardian of public order and the 
dispenser of justice. But it is increasingly 
compelled to enter areas of activity where its 
divinity may well be challenged. The Union- 
ists in Ulster and the I. W. W. in America 
may well serve to remind us that we live in 
an age when refusal of obedience to state law 
is taken almost as a matter of course. The 
relation of the individual to the state is un- 
dergoing a vast change in perspective. It is 
becoming clear that the primary fact is not 
the state but society and that it is to the latter 
that our first loyalty is due. But we greatly 
need an analysis of the conditions under which 
men act as members of a group; and to that 
necessity Mr. Maciver has made a useful con- 
tribution. 

What I cannot help doubting is whether Mr. 
Maciver’s method is likely to lead to the kind 
of results we require. The “fundamental 
laws” which he endeavors to lay down seem 
to me a little premature at this stage of so- 
ciological development. I confess, too, that 
long discussions of the place of sociology 
among the sciences seem to me, on the whole, 
so much beating of the philosophic wind. Let 
us each say what is within us, and it hardly 
seems to matter if we appropriate material 
of which other thinkers are jealously con- 
servative. Methodological discussion is one 
of the most barren tracts upon which a thinker 
can wander. It serves every sociological 
writer as a perpetual King Charles’s head. 
What does it matter how a thinker sets to 
work, if, as Cromwell said, he has the root 
of the matter in him? My skepticism about 
Mr. Maciver’s method is of a different kind. 
It seems to me dubious whether the facts exist 
which warrant the abstract analysis upon 
which he has embarked. To take a single ex- 
ample: no one has yet given us an adequate 
analysis of the psychological factors upon 
which community rests. The theories of 
Hobbes and Bentham, of Bagehot and of 
Tarde, all vanish into nothingness at the 
subtle touch of Mr. Graham Wallas’s dissolv- 
ing hand. Here, where help is so badly 


needed, Mr. Maciver has little to give us; 
sociology is not psychology, and we must not 
wander outside the province of the sociologist. 
We want to know what makes a member of the 





American Federation of Labor respect the 
state, and a member of the Confédération 
Générale du Travail concern himself with 
denying it. What is the part of habit and of 
fear in our obedience to law? What kinds 
of association command our permanent affec- 
tion, and why? What has been their histor- 
ical significance? These may not be questions 
for the sociologist, but it seems to me that 
these are the questions we want answered. 
The most admirable section of Mr. Maciver’s 
book is his discussion of what he calls “false 
perspectives of community.” Here every 
word that he has to say is golden, and there 
is not a word too much. He disposes at once 
of the idea of community as an organism; 
that very dead horse has a skin which does 
not repay the cost of removal. He analyzes 
the idea of a communal will, and decides that 
it is in reality no more than the action of a 
number of individual wills directed to a 
single end. He refuses to look upon commu- 
nity as greater than the sum of its parts. For 
ehim the only realities are individuals and 
this fashionable communalizing is no more 
than the resurrection of medieval nominalism. 
But the problem is in reality much more 
complex, and it cannot be understood with- 
out reference to a considerable juristic liter- 
ature which, as I suspect, is outside Mr. 
Maciver’s purview. He knows of Maitland’s 
famous introduction to the translation of 
Gierke, but he does not seem aware that that 
classic utterance is the beginning and not the 
end of a literature. No one can really un- 
derstand the nature of communal action who 
has not read widely in the English law re- 
ports. Why is it that the American courts 
have been driven to the creation of de facto 
corporations? Why is it that in the Taff 
Vale case the House of Lords was compelled 
to recognize an association which Parliament 
had specifically ordained to be outside the 
law? Why is it that the courts are increas- 
ingly driven to take account of corporate 
erimef Simply because where men act to- 
gether they tend to create, to use Professor 
Dicey ’s words, “a body which, from no fiction 
of law, but from the very nature of things, 
differs from the individuals of whom it is 
constituted.” Our social philosophy must be 
pragmatic enough to realize that personality 
is too broad a category to admit only living 
men. I wish that Mr. Maciver would read the 
great work of Léon Michoud, or M. Hauriou’s 
fine essay on personality as an element in 
social organization, and then give us his 
thoughts on this vital problem. He does not 
seem to know that M. Duguit has defended the 
individualist position in half a dozen most 
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brilliant books, and that M. Duguit in his 
turn, has been ably attacked from the realist 
standpoint. It is not quite sufficient to dis- 
miss realism with a smiling reference to 
the anthropomorphic fancies of St. Paul and 
the great Nicholas of Cusa. There is still a 
great deal of valuable truth to be extracted 
from the bog of medieval speculation; and 
one at least of Mr. Maciver’s readers is con- 
tent to regard realism as a pragmatic ne- 
cessity. The criticism he makes of corporate 
realism is able within its limits, but it does 
not cover the necessary ground. 

Mr. Maciver has admirably argued that the 
“true relation of localities to the whole com- 
munity may be described as federal.” It is in 
just such an aspect of his thought as this that 
the poverty of abstract analysis becomes most 
evident. Here is a thesis that admits of the 
most abundant and incisive illustration. The 
centralization of modern France has been 
assailed by jurists and monarchists. It has 
been made the theme of an admirable and 
distinguished survey by M. Paul-Boncour. An 
analysis of its defects would have enabled 
Mr. Maciver to prove the force of what at 
present stands in his book less as a conclu- 
sion than as a premise. He had admirable 
material in the relation of the states to Wash- 
ington, in the growing disorganization of local 
government in England. The variety of 
Greece as against the uniformity of Rome 
Freeman had already demonstrated in the 
greatest of his encyclopedic monuments and 
his conclusions ought to find their place in 
Mr. Maciver’s volume. 

One last criticism it is worth while mak- 
ing. Mr. Maciver is not a biologist and it is 
difficult not to read with regret his long dis- 
eussion of the sociological significance of 
Weismannism. Whatever may be said of the 
theoretical parts of the latter’s work, his argu- 
ment against the transmission of acquired 
characters is admitted as a starting-point of 
modern studies in heredity. To quote, as Mr. 
Maciver does, the experiments of Laitinen on 
infant mortality is to be ignorant of the fact 
that Professor Karl Pearson, in one of the 
most brilliant of his essays, has conclusively 
demonstrated their worthlessness. Acquaint- 
ance with the work of the Galton Laboratory 
would convince him that his attempt to write 
social progress in terms of environment is a 
mistaken one. Its importance we may not in 
any degree deny. But its importance is rela- 
tive to the material with which it interacts 
and Mr. Maciver nowhere gives adequate con- 
sideration to the hereditary factor. 

These are the kind of criticisms anyone who 
reads Mr. Maciver’s book at all carefully will 


be impelled to pass. He will recognize its 
usefulness; but he will regret that it has at- 
tempted so immense a superstructure on so 
narrow, and, often, so insecure, a foundation. 
I do not doubt that if Mr. Maciver will give 
us a full analysis of some single aspect of his 
problem, he will write a very valuable book. 
For that one must be content to wait. But it 
is permissible to suggest that future work of 
this kind will be the more useful and sug- 
gestive exactly in so far as it is written from 
the standpoint of historical experience. 
Haroup J. LaskI. 








The Current Drift 


LITERATURE IN THE MAKING. Presented by 
Joyce Kilmer. (Harper & Brothers; $1.40.) 


THE Youne IpEa. Compiled with an introdue- 
tory and concluding essay by Lloyd R. Morris. 
(Duffield & Co.; $1.25.) 

Here are two books that attempt to trace 
the current drift in American literature. 
They have little enough in common except 
the originating purpose, for they are ad- 
dressed to different audiences and show a dif- 
ferent bias throughout. It is hardly too much 
to say that Mr. Kilmer speaks confidently to 
the wide-eyed if not to the open-mouthed ; he 
is the glib and complacent showman ; he rests " 
heavily on the Established and does not dis- 
dain the Commercial, though he sweeps in the 
New also as a phenomenon not without its sig- 
nificance for purposes of orientation. He be- 
gins, unexceptionably, with Mr. Howells, 
passes indulgently on to Mr. Chambers, Mr. 
Rex Beach, and Mr. McCutcheon, and winds 
up with Mr. Charlies Rann Kennedy and Miss 
Lowell. His book is a compilation of Sunday 
“specials” that appeared originally in the 
New York “Times”—a piece of facile journal- 
ism, easy, altogether too easy, to read, and 
not very obviously worth reading. The essays 
were based on talks with the various writers 
represented ; they flit and skim over the sur- 
face of our life without plunging into any 
of its depths or searching out any of its dark 
places. Mr. Kilmer, one infers, wanted the 
art to seduce his subjects into the unguarded 
fervor of real talk in which revelational hints 
and flashes might have emerged ; they simply 
discoursed on set themes, not always too hap- 
pily set, either. The measure of Mr. Kilmer’s 
sensitiveness is sufficiently indicated, for ex- 
ample, by the fact that he talked of sex to 
Robert Herrick and of Flaubert and genius 
to Robert Chambers. If one feels that such 
a choice of topics was fortunate, then one 
will want to read Mr. Kilmer’s book. 
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Mr. Morris ranged less widely than Mr. 
Kilmer: he has restricted himself almost en- 
tirely to the New, and by that I mean the 
obviously and rather aggressively New, the 
self-consciously New, at all events. And since 
the New in America flows most easily into the 
forms of verse, he has considered chiefly 
the poets. He looks for and finds a breaking 
up of moulds, an overturning of traditions, a 
preparation for another renascence of beauty. 
Whether he really finds much more than a 
preparation, I don’t know; but it is clear 
enough that he is an optimist and willing to 
take good intentions at pretty much their face 
value. He has less the air of being a critic 
(in spite of a formidable penchant for bris- 
tling classifications) than a skirmisher with the 
advance guard. He finds the fresh drive thor- 
oughly exhilarating and is fairly certain at 
least that it is mainly a drive in the right 
direction—that is, a drive toward an art 
broadly and sincerely expfessive of the com- 
mon lot. 

Indeed, if you examine the various credos 
contributed by such poets as Miss Lowell, 
Vachel Lindsay, Conrad Aiken, Louis Unter- 
meyer, Max Eastman, and Miss Monroe, you 
will hear them all repeating in one form or 
another the conviction that what chiefly marks 
off our period is the passion for emancipation. 
The rebels are present in sufficient numbers 
and are sufficiently eloquent to give the tone 
to the book and smother the protests of the 
Traditionalists, who are, on the whole, a less 
vigorous lot. Romanticism, which is a per- 
fectly natural reaction against the scientific 
attitude and expresses the age-old revolt of 
man at the thought of being put too contemp- 
tuously in his place, has had a belated rebirth 
in America, but it is anemic and scarcely 
yet articulate. There has been almost nothing 
of that recrudescence of the tinseled and the 
meretricious which pessimists looked for as 
one result of the war, but it is altogether pos- 
sible that it is still too early and that we are 
not yet ready for easy consolations masquer- 
ading as spiritual elevation. The apostasy 
of so stout a soul as Mr. Wells warns one not 
to be over-confident. 

Mr. Eastman, who is one of the keenest 
thinkers and most accomplished critics of the 
younger group, exhibits the continuing tri- 
umph of the realistic attitude and explains the 
reason for it here with his usual lucidity. We 
suspect, he says, “everything that is called 
culture—we suspect it of the taint of pe- 
cuniary elegance. We have armed our crit- 
ieal judgment with Thorstein Veblen’s 
‘Theory of the Leisure Class’—perhaps the 
greatest book of our day, for it combines a 


new flavor in literature with a new and great 
truth in science.” If it were not indeed for 
the enormous influence which he has been able 
to exercise, directly or indirectly, on the 
young, one would be inclined to call Mr. Veb- 
len the obseurest great man in America, and 
to add that his obscurity was a sufficient com- 
mentary on our good sense and the measure 
of our appetite for unpalatable truth; but 
he is fortunate at least in his prospective 
heirs and assigns and no man having that 
happy fate can honestly be called unlucky— 
even during his lifetime. 

If Mr. Morris’s book fails to be representa- 
tive of all aspects of the newer movement, that 
is, I should think, one of the best things about 
it. There is, for example, very little of the 
metaphysical framework with which the va- 
rious schools and coteries are given to shor- 
ing up the artistic structure. Since the meta- 
physies of the artists is notoriously of a 
suspicious tenuity and spun besides of the 
most disparate material, the lack of it is all 
to the good. The metaphysics of the artists 
centres usually about form, and since even 
those who are given to emphasizing form are 
inclined to admit, with Miss Lowell, that form 
is relatively unimportant after all, it seems 
to be more profitable to ignore such discus- 
sions and turn again to the spirit. 

Here there is, as I have said, a striking 
unanimity. Mr. Eastman declares that the 
younger men have “tasted an affirmative and 
universal sympathy with all realities of life 
that lies far out and beyond culture in the 
mind’s adventure.” Mr. Untermeyer finds the 
characteristic quality of our time in “its 
sharp, probing quality, its insatiable curios- 
ity, its determined self-analysis.” The poet 
has been set free from a “preoccupation with 
a poetic past, from the repeating of echoes 
and glib superficials.” He is free to turn 
his eyes on the here and now, to express as 
much truth as he is able to see. As Miss 
Lowell puts it, the poets to-day “are seeking 
reality—the greater reality, which includes 
ideality ; they are seeking it through the sim- 
plicity and beauty of current speech. . . ” 
Mr. Aiken finds it chiefly encouraging that 
poetry has vastly extended its sweep, and he 
makes the same claim for it that Mr. Wells 
made some time ago for the novel: that it 
“should take all life for its province, and all 
knowledge, too.” Since that is certainly an 
excessive claim to make for poetry in an age 
when specialization has taken most subjects 
out of the province of even the amiable gen- 
eral writer in prose, one must interpret the 
words rather mystically. 
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But the thing that strikes one as, after all, 
strangest about these various passionate con- 
fessions of faith is that there should be felt 
to be so pressing a need to defend the claims 
of truth on our attention. Truth is the beg- 
gar-maid and one must apologize for the rags 
in which she is brought to the feast. How 
characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon mind that 
is, and how swiftly illuminating as to the 
Anglo-Saxon tradition! On the whole, one 
of the things of which we seem to be most 
unalterably convinced is the inadequacy of 
nature to meet the claims of the ideal. It takes 
a great deal of adornment, of stubborn and 
even blind idealization, to be quite tolerable. 
Idealization becomes thus a branch of good 
form. The effort to abolish this pestiferous 
dualism by dialectics may be necessary, but 
how much more persuasive is the innocence 
of the Russian, who never thinks of apologiz- 
ing for telling the truth and has always re- 
garded his everyday adventure as the stuff 
out of which to fashion the most profound 
and strangely beautiful creations of the mod- 
ern mind. 

Grorce BERNARD DONLIN. 








Mad Shelley as an Heir 


SHELLEY IN ENGLAND. By Roger Ingpen. 

(Houghton Mifflin Co.; 2 vols. $5.) 

Some years ago Mr. Charles Withall, of 
Messrs. Withall & Withall, discovered some 
material relative to the poet Shelley among 
the papers which had come to the firm from 
William Whitton, a man long in charge of 
the legal business of Sir Bysshe and Sir Tim- 
othy Shelley. This material he augmented by 
a further search and arranged with laborious 
care. In consequence an array of letters, 
diaries, and other documents was at length 
turned over to Mr. Roger Ingpen, who had 
brought out two excellent volumes of the 
poet’s “Letters,” to be edited. “The most 
satisfactory manner of utilizing this material 
appeared” to Mr. Ingpen “to be that of re- 
telling the story of Shelley’s early years, the 
portion of his life that he passed in England, 
especially as many new facts have been 
brought to light since the publication of Pro- 
fessor Dowden’s monumental biography of 
the poet.” The task has now been completed. 

The initial criticism must be adverse. Mr. 
Ingpen’s materials are of such character as 
to add substantially to our knowledge of cer- 
tain aspects and periods of Shelley’s life, and 
to add nothing to others. He should there- 
fore either have published them by them- 
selves with the least possible addition of 








familiar matter, or else he should have in- 
corporated them in a new biography. He 
has halted half way between the two meth- 
ods. Thus he has treated Shelley’s boyhood 
more fully than his discoveries about it would 
require ; he has, in a sense, brought the story 
down to the death of the poet’s son in 1889; 
and yet he has all but ignored—perhaps 
through loyalty to his title—the association 
with Byron in Switzerland, which belongs to 
the very years he traces in fullest detail. His 
work is too bulky for a supplement to Dow- 
den’s and too scant for a successor. 

He deserves much credit, however, for as- 
sembling a variety of information which has 
been accumulated since Dowden’s time. He 
deserves still more credit for original con- 
tributions to our knowledge of Shelley. Most 
of the contributions could not have been made 
without a use of the material which Mr. 
Charles Withall brought to light. This in- 
cludes twenty-nine of the poet’s letters, dat- 
ing from 1810 to 1818; various pedigrees and 
legal documents; official papers relating to 
the inquest on Harriet’s body; two letters 
by Byron; and letters by Sir Timothy, Sir 
Bysshe, Whitton, Mary Shelley, Peacock, and 
others. Mr. Ingpen adds extracts from Shel- 
ley’s notebook, now in the possession of Sir 
John C. E. Shelley. Of these extracts the 
most interesting are the notes for the preface 
of “Adonais” and the early draft of a section 
of the poem. 

The new information does not revolution- 
ize our impressions of Shelley, either as to his 
temperament or as to the course of his life. 
It serves rather to clarify details and often 
allows us to substitute certainty for conject- 
ure. It establishes the fact, for example, that 
the poet was married to Harriet in Edin- 
burgh; it seems to indicate that in 1815 he 
acted under an assumed name in perform- 
ances of Shakespeare on the Windsor stage; 
and it reveals that he was twice arrested for 
debt—once in Carnarvon and once in Marlow. 
Above all, it enables us to thread the com- 
plicated mazes of Shelley’s long contention 
with his father. 

The character of the dispute has long been 
familiar. Shelley had already awakened 
grave disquiet in Sir Timothy when he en- 
tered Oxford, and his expulsion on account 
of his pamphlet on atheism was a shock to his 
conservative and opinionated father. After 
Sir Timothy had laid down impossible terms, 
such as a breach with Hogg and an apology 
to the authorities at Oxford, and the poet had 
advanced counter proposals that were equally 
unacceptable, the estrangement was lessened 
by the softening processes of time. Shelley 
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renewed it by his elopement with Harriet. 
Again it was diminished, and again intensi- 
fied—this time by the elopement with Mary 
Godwin. Various monetary arrangements 
were made, only to be suspended or modified 
in consequence of what Shelley thought was 
his father’s tyrannical caprice, but what Sir 
Timothy thought was the demand of pru- 
dence and justice. The difficulty was accent- 
uated by the fact that Shelley was to come 
ultimately into property that belonged to his 
eccentric, self-willed grandfather, Sir Bysshe, 
who was out of sympathy with both Sir Tim- 
othy and the poet. Mutual inability to 
accept the other’s view made a real accommo- 
dation impossible, and even after Shelley’s 
death his widow and his son, the latter now 
heir to the property, long felt the weight of 
Sir Timothy’s distrust. 

Our more minute acquaintance with the 
struggle brings home to us the pathos of it. 
Had Sir Timothy dared trust his natural im- 
pulses, it is possible that a modus vivendi, 
if not a reconciliation, might have been ef- 
fected. Certainly much bitterness would 
have been spared. Sir Timothy trusted a law- 
yer instead. Whatever Whitton’s skill in 
other respects, he was singularly incapable of 
understanding Shelley. He pointed out 
offences against convention, self-interest, fam- 
ily pride,—all of which Shelley heartily de- 
spised. He snubbed Shelley, lectured him. 
He thought it wisdom to wrest from Shelley, 
by eutting off his resources, the one thing the 
poet would have at all costs—liberty. No 
wonder that Shelley, exasperated that his mes- 
sages to his father must pass through Whit- 
ton’s hands, to be withheld or forwarded as 
the lawyer saw fit, sometimes broke into furi- 
ous invective: “I am not a likely person to 
submit to the imperious manner of address, 
of which this evening’s letter is a specimen.” 
Again: “William Whitton’s letter is con- 
cieved [sic] in terms which justify Mr. P. 
Shelley’s returning it for his cool reperusal. 
Mr. S. commends Mr. W. when he deals with 
gentlemen (which opportunity perhaps may 
not often occur), to refrain from opening pri- 
vate letters, or impudence may draw down 
chastisement upon contemptibility.” Armed 
with a missive like one of these (“the most 
scurrilous letter that a mad viper could dic- 
tate”), Whitton experienced no difficulty in 
extracting from Sir Timothy the decision: 
“These sallies of Folly and Madness ought to 
be restrain’d and kept within bounds. Noth- 
ing provokes him so much as civility.” 
Nothing provokes him so much as civility—a 
more absolute ministerpretation of a son by a 
blundering and muddle-headed father has yet 





to be recorded. Shelley appealed to his 
grandfather: “Language is given us to ex- 
press ideas he who fetters it is a 
BIGOT and a TYRANT, from these have my mis- 
fortunes arisen.” Sir Bysshe made it em- 
phatically clear that he thought his grandson 
“in a state of High rebellion.” Shelley, 
yearning to be understood, wrote secretly to 
his sister Helen: 

Everybody near you says that I have behaved very 
ill, and that I can love no one. But how do you know 
that everything that is told you is true? A great 
many people tell a great many lies, and believe them, 
but that is no reason that you are to believe them. 
Because everybody else hates me, that is no reason 


that you should. Think for yourself, my dear girl, 
and write to tell me what you think. . Think- 
ing, and thinking without letting anything but reason 
influence your mind, is the great thing. 
No answer came. Sir Timothy had inter- 
cepted the letter—and sent it to Whitton. 

Mr. Ingpen is to be commended for re- 
fraining from sentimentally making out a 
ease for Shelley. For if much may be said 
for the poet, much also may be said for Sir 
Timothy—and it is best to set the personali- 
ties before us and let them plead for 
themselves. With less narrow notions of re- 
spectability than Sir Timothy entertained, we 
might still hesitate to stand in the relationship 
of father to such a man as Shelley. We might 
doubt the pure reason of a son who would 
mortgage his future to stem the avalanche of 
debts contracted by the cold and unforgiving 
Godwin. We might question the altruism of 
a son who wrote: “To interest, to fortune I 
am indifferent” and who denounced institu- 
tions, and then shrilly protested in our ears: 
“You must treat me as a son, and by the 
common institutions of society your super- 
fluities ought to go towards my support.” 
We might be genuinely puzzled by the logic 
which would permit such a son, a thorough- 
going atheist, to address us as follows: 

Let us admit even that it is an injury that I have 
done. Father, are you a Christian? . ee 
appeal to your duty to the God whose worship you 


profess. Father, are you a Christian? Judge 
not, then, lest you be judged. What! will you 


not forgive? How then can your boasted professions 
of Christianity appear to the world, since if you for- 
give not you can no Christian? . . A moral 


one [atheist] would quietly pat in practise 
that forgiveness which all your vauntings cannot 
make you exert. 


Nor might we, finally, listen with patience to 
the reproach of a son who had wrecked many 
a fond hope for us: 

This is a cowardly, base, contemptible expedient of 
persecution: is it not enough that you have deprived 
me of the means of subsistence (which means, recol- 
leet, you unequivocally promised), but that you must 
take advantage of the defencelessness which our rela- 
tion entails upon me, to libel mef Have you for- 
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gotter. what a libel is? or is your memory so very 
treacherous? You have treated me ill, vilely. 
Even had we been so discriminating as to see 
that Shelley was the most ethereal lyrist and 
one of the most valiant champions of liberty 
the nation had produced, we should hardly 
have deemed him an exemplary son. 

So long as the genius has freakish qualities, 
and other men have worldly qualities, fric- 
tionless adjustments will not be the rule. 
But the contrasts, the oppositions, the an- 
tipathies will not often be so stringent as in 
the example we have studied. Shelley might 
have cursed the harsh fates for making Sir 
Timothy his father, and Sir Timothy in turn 
might have cursed them for making Shelley 
his son. 

GARLAND GREEVER. 








Socialism and Christianity 





THE CHURCH AND THE Hour: Papers by a 
Socialist Churchwoman. By Vida D. Seudder. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.; $1.) 

The point of view which Miss Scudder here 
exposes is a most interesting and important 
one. At present it is not very widely held, 
but it is probable that as time goes on an in- 
creasing number of people will be led to 
adopt it, for the author finds herself in a 
predicament in which many others would be 
if only they saw as clearly as she. Miss 
Scudder is a descendant of the Puritans, and 
has retained their old zeal for righteousness 
and their sense of the importance of religion, 
but she is also aware of modern problems. 

A few years ago, in her book on “Socialism 
and Character,” she traced the history of a 
“‘soul”—perhaps her own—which began with 
the study of the great idealists of the nine- 
teenth century and from them became aware 
of the existence of the social question. Rem- 
edies were sought in philanthropy and re- 
form, but in vain; and she was forced at 
length to turn to socialism. But no sooner 
had she done this than she began to feel that 
modern socialism frequently lacks some of the 
lofty idealism of her former teachers: if life 
ever were really as materialistic as some 
socialists would apparently like to see it, she 
would not consider it worth living. She be- 
came convinced, however, that socialism is 
not necessarily materialistic, and that it 
might easily adopt the highest idealism. She 
maintained that even though one accept the 
socialist doctrines of the economic interpreta- 
tion of history and the class struggle, he need 
not become a helpless materialist ; on the con- 
trary, in the Socialist State itself, the lofty 


Christian virtues of mercy, poverty of spirit, 
the apotheosis of suffering, renunciation, and 
the like would continue to exist transfigured, 
while Christian doctrines, even such as those 
of the Trinity, the Incarnation and the Atone- 
ment, would remain essential. In fact, so- 
cialism being the essence of Christianity, it 
would continue all the elements which Chris- 
tians have taught through the ages. She 
finally found a reconciliation of historical 
Christian mysticism and modern humanita- 
rianism in something resembling a high- 
church Episcopalianism. 

The present volume unites a number of 
papers continuing this discussion. Thus on 
the cover itself we are told that the object of 
the book is “to promote better understanding 
between the religious world which fears social 
revolution and the unchurched world of rad- 
ical passion which demands it.” With this 
end in view, the author first denounces the 
modern church for its failure to meet the mod- 
ern social emergency, and then suggests meth- 
ods by which this might be done. On the 
other hand, she protests vigorously when the 
“Masses” indulges in anti-clerical attacks, 
saying that “it should be possible to believe 
people who tell us they see a light we don’t, 
and to accept them courteously as fellow-pil- 
grims toward the City of Equity.” In an- 
other essay she discusses why the church does 
not turn socialist. The answer is found in 
the statement that the church’s business is 
to cultivate “spiritual values” not “social 
justice,” but, on the other hand, the same 
individual who is a Christian might and 
should be a socialist. Finally, in the Intro- 
duction, the author collects a number of prac- 
tical programmes for social reform which 
have been adopted recently by the General 
Conventions of the Episcopal Church—“a 
body usually reckoned one of the most in- 
stinctively conservative and aristocratic, but 
whose recent action at least partially exoner- 
ates it from this accusation.” 

There is much to be said for the point of 
view set forth in this book: it is certain that 
if socialism is to win the world it must give 
a place to religious idealists and mystics like 
Miss Seudder ; it is equally certain that if one 
practised the ethical teachings of Jesus, he 
would be a socialist. 

But is it also true that a socialist should 
unite himself with the historical Christian 
Church? It would be hard for him to answer 
in the affirmative. There are many features 
of the church, particularly the Catholic 
Church, such as its solidarism and catholic- 
ity, its internationalism and its teaching of 
the ultimate equality of all men, which every 
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socialist would accept; but on a host of other 
points he would have to differ from it as 
white differs from black. In their ultimate 
conceptions of life, the two are diametrically 
opposed. Thus Christianity bids men “praise 
God from whom all blessings flow” ; socialism 
bids the “proletarians of the world unite” 
and seize these blessings for themselves. 
Christianity teaches that the church goes 
through three phases—the church militant, the 
church suffering, the church triumphant; so- 
cialism reverses this evolution and says, so- 
ciety suffering, society militant, and society 
triumphant. Christianity cannot cease assert- 
ing that it is a “supernatural” religion; so- 
cialism cannot help denying that there is 
anything supernatural. The church looks 
above to God for its hope and defence ; social- 
ism seeks them in Humanity below. Whatever 
Jesus may have taught, the Christianity of 
the church (even Miss Seudder’s variety) is 
hopelessly and fundamentally aristocratic; 
socialism is democratic. In fine, the great 
question is, Can a democratic society believe 
in the Christian God? The question is not 
settled, but it is one of the most important 
that we have before us to-day. Any intelli- 
gent discussion of it must be of value. 
Warp Swain. 





China and Japan 


By Kenneth 
(Houghton Mifflin; $1.75.) 


The world has many reasons for being inter- 


Tue DEVELOPMENT oF CHINA. 


Scott Latourette. 


ested in China. It is the most ancient of na- 
tions, being already old when Greece and 
Rome dominated the Mediterranean. It con- 
tains between a fifth and an eighth of the 
entire population of the globe, and has wielded 
a cultural influence over a still greater propor- 
tion of the human race. Since 1895, and 
especially since the revolution of 1911-12, it 
has been undergoing stupendous transforma- 
tion, involving nothing less than the dissolu- 
tion of an old civilization and the swift 
upbuilding of a new one. Finally, its rela- 
tions with Japan have become one of the most 
erucial phases of world politics—easily the 
most crucial aside from the problems raised 
directly by the world war. 

Perhaps a dozen brief histories of China 
are available in English. Some of them are 
hastily written and untrustworthy. Some 
are prejudiced. Some are overloaded with 
dynastic details, in which the Western reader 
finds it difficult to become interested. There 
is, therefore, a place for Mr. Latourette’s 


“Development of China,” which is carefully 
written, fair, and free from excessive tech- 
nicalities. Mr. Latourette writes as one who 
came to know the Chinese language, history, 
and civilization through years of service in 
the College of Yale in China. His purpose 
has been to produce a compact Chinese his- 
tory which will attract the general reader and 
at the same time meet the needs of college 
courses in Oriental Politics and related sub- 
jects. 

The general reader, at all events, will not 
regret that the author has chosen to pass 
very lightly over the narrative of Chinese 
history prior to the nineteenth century, in 
order to have space for highly informing chap- 
ters on the geographic background of the 
country’s development, the nature of Chinese 
culture at the beginning of intimate contact 
with the West, and present-day problems of 
the young republic. The narrative is car- 
ried over the entire stretch from unknown 
antiquity to 1840 in seventy pages. Yet the 
essentials are brought out, and the roots of the 
Chinese national life are satisfactorily laid 
bare. 

Under the changed condition of the world 
in modern times it was inevitable, Mr. Latour- 
ette says, that the ancient Chinese civiliza- 
tion should be superseded—not because it was 
decadent, but because it was based on a self- 
contained national existence which is no 
longer possible. If most of the nineteenth 
century was an era of stagnation, the fault 
was that of the ruling Manchu dynasty, not 
of the people. “One does well to remember 
that within so short a period as a century 
and a half ago, when the Manchus were at 
their height, China was among the best-gov- 
erned and most highiy civilized nations on 
earth, and that its reputation in the West was 
such that it was held up by many as an ideal 
in industry and the arts of living.” 

The story of the building up of European 
and American trading interests in China after 
the Opium War of 1840 has been often told. 
It contains a good deal that is sordid, yet 
something of the heroic; and Mr. Latourette 
has satisfactorily stressed both aspects. Gen- 
erally satisfactory, too, is his sketch of 
European and Japanese aggrandizement on 
Chinese soil between 1894 and 1916. How- 
ever, the connection between Chinese borrow- 
ing in European capitals after the defeat of 
1894-5 and the memorable series of conces- 
sions of 1898 is not brought out; and while 
the direful consequences of the country’s re- 
cent fiscal weakness are emphasized, there is 
no adequate explanation of the part played 
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in producing that weakness by the huge and 
unfair indemnity imposed by the powers after 
the Boxer uprising of 1900. 

The author’s interpretation of Japan’s 

course since 1914 is that the Tokio authorities 
have been resolved to take advantage of the 
preoccupation of the Western nations to get 
a grip on China’s trade, and even on her 
governmental affairs, that cannot be broken. 
“From Japan’s standpoint it appears to be 
a matter of life and death that she be assured 
an open door to her great neighbor. There is 
the natural field for her commercial expan- 
sion, and without this expansion her future 
as a great power is dark. China possesses 
great quantities of coal and iron and a huge 
population which can be organized into a 
mighty industrial force. She is potentially a 
fabulously rich market. What wonder that 
the Japanese should desire to lead her and to 
establish that leadership so firmly that it can- 
not be disputed by the Western powers? 
. . The great war offered the opportunity 
for which she has been looking. While the 
nations of Europe were busy at home, she 
could gain so great a hold on her neighbor 
that they would be forced to recognize it after 
the war. As an ally of Great Britain she 
could drive out Germany, and as the price 
of her aid she could demand a freer hand in 
China.” 

The events of the past two and a half years 
readily bear out this view. In 1914 Japan 
ruthlessly violated Chinese sovereignty in her 
campaign against the Germans in Shantung. 
In 1915 she forced the Peking government 
to accept a series of political and economic 
arrangements tantamount to vassalage. In 
the same year she capped her rapprochement 
with Russia with a strong defensive alliance. 
Small wonder that China trembles with rage, 
that Great Britain has grown cool, and that 
the United States is beginning to realize that 
her Japanese problem is in China, not Cal- 
ifornia! If China enters the war, she will 
gain an opportunity for a hearing by the na- 
tions ; and she may get relief from the present 
burdens of the Boxer indemnity, extra-terri- 
toriality, and the Japanese menace. In any 
event, her future will give the powers—per- 
haps most of all the United States—serious 
thought. The outlook is considered by Mr. 
Latourette encouraging, provided the huge 
republic can be assured an opportunity to 
build up its new government and civilization 
in its own way. 

Freperic Austin Oaa. 


James Joyce 


A PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST AS A YOUNG MAN. 
By James Joyce. (B. W. Huebsch; $1.50.) 


i By James Joyce. (B. W. Huebsch; 

In the preface of “Pendennis” Thackeray 
says: “Since the author of ‘Tom Jones’ was 
buried, no writer of fiction among us has been 
permitted to depict to his utmost power a 
Man. We must drape him and give him a 
certain conventional simper. Society will not 
tolerate the Natural in our Art.” If Thack- 
eray felt that, why did he not take his reputa- 
tion and his fortune in his hands and, 
defying the social restrictions which he de- 
plored, paint us a true portrait of a young 
gentleman of his time? He might have done 
much for English art and English honesty. As 
it was, he did as much as any writer of his 
generation to fasten on English fiction the fet- 
ters of an inartistic reticence. It was only in 
the last generation that English and Irish nov- 
elists, under the influence of French litera- 
ture, freed themselves from the cowardice of 
Victorian fiction and assumed that anything 
human under the sun is proper subject-matter 
for art. If they have not produced master- 
pieces (and I do not admit that they have 
not), they have made a brave beginning. Such 
a book as “A Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man” would have been impossible forty years 
ago. Far from looking back with regret at 
the good old novelists of the nineteenth cen- 
tury (whom, besides, we need never lose), I 
believe that our fiction is immensely freer and 
richer than the fiction of our immediate fore- 
fathers. 

Joyce’s work is outspoken, vigorous, orig- 
inal, beautiful. Whether it faithfully reflects 
Irish polities and the emotional conflicts of 
the Catholic religion one who is neither Irish 
nor Catholic cannot judge with certainty. 
It seems, however, that the noisy controversies 
over Parnell and the priests in which the boy’s 
elders indulge have the sound of living Irish 
voices; and the distracted boy’s wrestlings 
with his sins and his faith are so movingly 
human that they hold the sympathy even 
of one who is indifferent to the religious argu- 
ments. I am afraid that the religious ques- 
tions and the political questions are tno 
roughly handled to please the incurably de- 
vout and patriotic. If they ever put up a 
statue of Joyce in Dublin, it will not be dur- 
ing his life time. For he is no respecter of 
anything except art and human nature and 
language. 

There are some who, to turn his own imag- 
inative phrase, will fret in the shadow of his 
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language. He makes boys talk as boys do, 
as they did in your school and mine, except 
that we lacked the Irish imagery and whim- 
sicality. If the young hero is abnormal and 
precocious, that is because he is not an or- 
dinary boy but an artist, gifted with thoughts 
and phrases above our common abilities. This 
is a portrait of an artist by an artist, a lit- 
erary artist of the finest quality. 

The style is a joy. “Cranly’s speech,” he 
writes, “had neither rare phrases of Eliza- 
bethan English nor quaintly turned versions 
of Irish idioms.” In that Joyce has defined 
his own style. It is Elizabethan, yet thor- 
oughly modern; it is racily Lrish, yet univer- 
sal English. It is unblushingly plain-spoken 
and richly fanciful, like Shakespeare and Ben 
Jonson. The effect of complete possession 
of the traditional resources of language is 
combined with an effect of complete indiffer- 
ence to traditional methods of fiction. Epi- 
sodes, sensations, dreams, emotions trivial and 
tragic succeed each other neither coherently 
nor incoherently; each is developed vividly 
for a moment, then fades away into the next, 
with or without the mechanical devices of 
chapter divisions or rows of stars. Life is 
so; a fellow is pandied by the schoolmaster 
for no offense ; the cricket bats strike the balls, 
pick, pock, puck; there is a girl to dream 
about; and Byron was a greater poet than 
Tennyson anyhow. .. . 

The sufferings of the poor little sinner are 
told with perfect fidelity to his point of view. 
Since he is an artist his thoughts appropri- 
ately find expression in phrases of maturer 
beauty than the speech of ordinary boys. He 
is enamored of words, intrigued by their mys- 
tery and color; wherefore the biographer 
plays through the boy’s thoughts with all 
manner of verbal loveliness. 

Did he then love the rhythmic rise and fall of 

words better than their associations of legend and 
colour? Or was it that, being as weak of sight as 
he was shy of mind, he drew less pleasure from the 
reflection of the glowing sensible world through the 
prism of a language many-coloured and richly storied 
than from the contemplation of an inner world of 
individual emotions mirrored perfectly in a lucid 
supple periodic prose? 
From the fading splendor of an evening as 
beautifuily described as any in English, he 
tumbles into the sordid day of a house rich 
in pawn tickets. That is life. “Welcome, 
O life!” he bids farewell to his young man- 
hood. “I go to encounter for the millionth 
time the reality of experience and to forge 
in the smithy of my soul the uncreated con- 
science of my race. Old father, old artificer, 
stand me now and ever in good stead.” 

I know nothing of Mr. James Joyce, the 
man, and I have not yet tried to look up his 


history ; it is pleasanter to read him first and 
find out about him afterward. “A Portrait 
of the Artist” bears the dates, “Dublin, 1904: 
Trieste, 1914.” The first American edition 
was published last year. One book which I 
have not seen, “Chamber Music,” is not yet 
printed in this country. The third book, a 
collection of sketches called “Dubliners,” 
bears only the American dates, 1916, 1917. 
Is this a man who writes little and writes 
slowly? Or has he been buried and come to 
life again? The dates show a writing life 
of more than ten years, and the writing shows 
a trained artist, not a casual wanderer into 
literature. 

The sketches in “Dubliners” are perfect, 
each in its own way, and all in one way: they 
imply a vast deal that is not said. They are 
small as the eye-glass of a telescope is small ; 
you look through them to depths and dis- 
tances. They are a kind of short story un- 
known to the American magazine if not to the 
American writer. An American editor might 
read them for his private pleasure, but from 
his professional point of view he would not 
see that there was any story there at all. The 
American short story is explicit and over- 
developed and thin as a moving-picture film; 
it takes nothing for granted, except in some 
of its rapid-fire farcical humor ; it knows noth- 
ing of the art of the hintful, the suggestive, 
the selected single detail which lodges fertilely 
in the reader’s mind begetting ideas and emo- 
tions. America is not the only offender (for 
patriotism is the fashion and bids criticism 
relent); there is much professional Irish 
humor which is funny enough but as subtle 
as a shillallah. And English short stories, 
such at least as we see in magazines, are ob- 
vious and “express” rather than expressive. 
Joyce’s power to disentangle a single thread 
from the confusion of life and let you run 
briefly back upon it until you encounter the 
confusion and are left to think about it your- 
self—that is a power rare enough in any lit- 
erature. I have an impression of having felt 
that power in some of Gissing’s sketches, 
though that is only an impression which I 
should not care to formulate as a critical 
judgment until I had read Gissing again. (A 
good thing to do, by the way.) 

Except one story, “A Painful Case,” I 
could not tell the plot of any of these sketches. 
Because there is no plot going from beginning 
to end. The plot goes from the surface in- 
ward, from a near view away into a back- 
ground. A person appears for a moment—a 
priest, or a girl, or a small boy, or a street- 
corner tough, or a drunken salesman—and 
does and says things not extraordinary in 
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themselves ; and somehow you know all about 
these people and feel that you could think out 
their entire lives. Some are stupid, some are 
pathetic, some are funny in an unhilarious 
way. The dominant mood is reticent irony. 
The last story in the book, “The Dead,” is a 
masterpiece which will never be popular, be- 
cause it is all about living people; there is 
only one dead person in it and he is not men- 
tioned until near the end. That’s the kind 
of trick an Irishman like Synge or Joyce 
would play on us, and perhaps a Frenchman 
or a Russian would do it; but we would not 
stand it from one of our own writers. 


JOHN Macy. 








NOTES ON NEW FICTION 


Count Ilya Tolstoy, like Siegfried Wagner and 
so many others, will probably suffer from having 
a genius for a father—suffer from too much blame 
or too much praise. The hasty will endow him 
with his father’s stature or censure him for not 
attaining to that stature. In any case, comparison 
is inevitable. “Visions” contains five war stories 
and four stories of Russian life; and in reading 
the former, the reviewer inevitably recalled the 
father’s Sebastopol sketches—those sketches that 
reveal such a change in the writer’s outlook. In 
many respects the matter is similar; there are the 
same numerous pictures of the wounded and dying, 
of the agony in the hospitals; but the son’s man- 
ner is never truly Tolstoyan. It is intrinsically 
the modern, introspective Russian manner—not 
great but simply good. There is some of the 
father’s ability as a reporter (so wonderfully ex- 
emplified in the Sebastopol pieces), but nowhere 
does this attain the impressive and the grand. 

The tale called “The Little Green Stick” is an 
attempt to answer the question so often asked the 
eount: “What would your father say about the 
war if he were living to-day?” His father is 
buried in the woods about a mile from his home at 
Yasnaya Polyana. In this place, says the tale, is 
buried a little green stick on which is written a 
word that will render all men brothers and all 
people happy. This “sacred coveted word will 
some day be heard. The little green stick is there; 
its power must manifest itself upon the earth.” 
But now its voice is drowned by the roar of the 
war. (James B. Pond; $1.35.) 

The Findlaters are quite themselves in their 
latest stories, “Seen and Heard, Before and After 
1914”: dear Seotch ladies, conscientious workmen, 
indulging ever and anon in deliciously amusing 
moralizings. We never read a book of theirs with- 
out recalling Nora Archibald’s sketch of them, sit- 
ting down together at the big table to write, each 
undisturbed by the other’s rustling and fluttering. 
Their stories, here as elsewhere, are interesting bits 
of reality from Seotch backwaters, with shiftless, 
wandering tinkers, a chimney sweep, and a simple 
farmer for the chief figures in the ante-bellum 


sketches; and a recruit who is not a recruit, an old 
plumber who returns to work and life when war 
takes away his young competitors, and two old 
spinsters who through loss of income are forced 
to work and thereby achieve happiness and sanity 
as the outstanding figures of the war time. Mary 
contributes but one tale to the collection, that of 
the two spinsters, and she writes with the more 
trenchant realism. Both write however in the old- 
fashioned way, where thoughts, sentences, para- 
graphs, and story are all nicely rounded out, a 
thoroughness enlightened by the caustic . Scotch 
humor. (Dutton; $1.50.) 

In “Flame and the Shadow-Eater” (Holt; $1.40) 
Henrietta Weaver endeavors to put the philosophy 
of Persia before the reader in allegorical tales 
which emphasize the weariness and servitude im- 
posed by many possessions, the blindness of ma- 
terialism, the glory of self-sacrifice, and the beauty 
of kindliness and brotherly love. The stories are 
told in a supposedly oriental style; they offer us 
ethereal creatures who wing their way hither and 
discover the emptiness of earthly love, a king who 
gives up his kingdom after discourse with the 
gods, and a prince who seeks far and wide to 
know whether man is immortal; in short they solve 
metaphysical questions by the dozen. The only 
trouble with such a book is that only the ethereal- 
minded will read it, while the light-minded, the 
serious-minded, and the materialist go on their 
way rejoicing. 

“An Alabaster Box,” by Mary E. Wilkins Free- 
man and Florence Morse Kingsley (Appletons; 
$1.50), belies its title, its jacket, and its appar- 
ent intentions by being, not a rather crude detec- 
tive story, but a highly amusing, well-written story 
of New England hfe and character. The heroine 
appeared one fine day in the town of Brookfield, 
put life into a church fair, paid the minister’s 
salary, and settled down as benefactress to the 
struggling village, which fifteen years previously 
had been ruined by the convincing charm and 
the financial acquisitiveness of one Andrew Bol- 
ton. The tale is extraordinarily true to village 
life, with its petty gossip, its importance over 
trifles, its stiff-necked pride, and its humor, con- 
scious and unconscious. 

Each must do his bit and in doing it he will 
achieve the salvation of his own soul—save it from 
fatty degeneration. This is the point made by 
Leonid Andreyev in “The Confessions of a Little 
Man During Great Days” (Knopf; $1.35)—An- 
dreyev, the author of “The Red Laugh”! The hero 
is a clerk in Petrograd, who lays bare his soul 
in a diary which extends from August, 1914, until 
January, 1916. The diary tells us how he was 
gradually forced from selfish contentment into 
happy service for his country—from self-centred 
individualism into a whole-hearted willingness to 
be just a cell in the Russian organism. Following 
the loss of relatives and position, Dementev (the 
clerk) is brought through grief and self-pity into 
pity for others, and eventually into that larger 
pity which expresses itself in serving the people. 
Andreyev’s genius for analysis attains an intensity 
at times that is fairly hypnotic. The diary sets be- 
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fore us a man undergoing horrible moral torture. 
Fear, especially, is avowed and shown in all its ugli- 
ness. Dementev tells of nervous crises which assail 
him at night; unforgettable pages are devoted to the 
deseription of all that passes through the mind 
of the unhappy man, an ordinary man, timid and 
feverish, depressed by the feeling of his solitude 
and the indifference of a world at war, and then 
uplifted by the joy caused by sentimental sacrifice. 
But the analysis is not all. There are moments of 
great poetic freshness—pages of lyric beauty with 
accents exultant or despairing, as in the vivid pic- 
tures of springtime in Petrograd, or the moonlit 
city, still and mysterious and fearful, or the scene 
in the depot where the wounded soldiers arrive. 

Frederick Orin Bartlett’s tale, “The Triflers,” 
is well named. Throughout the book Monte and 
Marjory advance and retreat, love and languish, 
waiting in agony for the last chapter to put them 
out of their misery. Peter did his best to make 
them see clearly, but Monte and Marjory shut their 
eyes to facts without sense or reason. It is puz- 
zling that the Peter’s of fiction should be generally 
condemned to self-sacrifice and patient suffering. 
There must be something fatal about the name. 
Mr. Bartlegt has so much skill and charm, his style 
is so clear and pleasing that some day he will 
surely write a less trifling book. (Houghton 
Mifflin; $1.40.) 

Frankly sentimental books often disarm the 
worldly-wise by simple charm. Katherine Havi- 
land Taylor has done this in her first book. Apart 
from minor faults—such as dragging the unwarned 
reader too suddenly from one scene to another, 
and frequent repetition of the same word in a 
paragraph—“ Cecilia of the Pink Roses” is as sweet 
and fresh as the flowers themselves. (Doran; 
$1.25.) 

The rake and the recluse have always fascinated 
women. Leslie Moore’s preference appears to lean 
toward men compelled to shut themselves from 
the world, yet willing to re-enter it hand in hand 
with a lady. Charm, lightness, deft love-making, 
delightful ‘deseriptions of “the nice, fresh, cool, 
clean country” are combined into a delicate pot 
pourri of a book. “Antony Gray,—Gardener” 
(Putnam’s; $1.50) is an excellent specimen of its 


pe. 
“You rarely see an American man who looks as 
if he had ancestors. ,We usually appear to have 


been made in a hurry.” Thus Mr. Lawrence Byrne 
sums up, unconsciously, the fault of his novel, 
“The American Ambassador.” (Scribner’s; $1.35. y 
John T. Colborne is an unusual specimen of 
“Shirtsleeve Diplomacy,” shrewd and homely, in- 
telligent and foreeful. Had the author taken 
greater pains to create him and build up a story 
revealing his abilities, the result would have been 
more refreshing. 

Cruelty, cunning, superstition, fantasy—these 
are the impressions given by “The Wanderer on 
a Thousand Hills.” While the soul of the Far 
East still remains an unsolved mystery, in spite 
of Edith Wherry’s painstaking and sympathetic 
study of the Chinese, her story of the evolution 
of kidnapped child lifts the book above the 
commonplace. (Lane; $1.40.) 


BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS 


At Puarrssurc. By Allen French. Serib- 

ner’s; $1.35. 

The wrapper compares Mr. French’s book to 
Captain Ian Hay Beith’s now famous “First 
Hundred Thousand.” And the comparison has its 
justification. The humors, the pleasures, and the 
trials of military training everywhere differ only 
in degree. Mr. French is facile and vivacious, 
except in his unhappy stiffening of love story and 
melodrama. But Ian Hay is a veteran novelist; 
he puts real character into his soldiers and offi- 
cers; he has “done up” the British amateur fighter 
as Kipling long ago “did up” the professional. 

It is a play-time Plattsburg which Mr. French 
has deseribed so agreeably,—a Plattsburg already 
past,—a stepping-stone toward the universal 
American army, which in turn will do away with 
all such effervescences. That old Plattsburg was 
unique, and a unique success. Good, wholesome 
Americans who could conveniently spare the time 
and money—as well as some who could not— 
drifted in on Pullmans for a month, worked hard, 
and were photographed continuously The tired 
business man found a new and novel relaxation 
in permitting his every move to be bossed by 
young Second Lieutenants fresh from the Point. 
And he found that that bossing was done remark- 
ably well. And the tired business man’s juniors 
rivalled one another in “military efficiency” to 
win promotion and the right to wear the coveted 
chevrons during the final week. The arrangements 
and the equipment were of the best—while the 
militia on the border went without. There was 
no pay, but prospects of a refund if only Con- 
gress—Congress was early recognized as the per- 
petual stumbling block in the way of all reforms 
—would pass the Army Appropriation Bill, and let 
the army have what it needed. Moreover, there 
was the ultimate goal of a Reserve Commission, 
opportunity for a man to use his brains and 
knowledge in the service of his country. 

The “rookies” were a picked lot; so perhaps 
were the officers detailed to the camp. At any rate 
mutual appreciation grew apace. But most of all 
was General Wood respected. To him was due 
the camp and the whole great effort which it 
typified. And in the meantime, rumors—although 
the day’s work and its novelties were generally 
more interesting than rumors—occasionally flitted 
through the camp, rumors of General Wood’s dis- 
favor at Washington, of efforts made there to 
wreck his camp (after the previous summer had 
proved its success) by taking away its best offi- 
cers. Theodore Roosevelt visited the camp; so 
did a plethora of college presidents; and the Sec- 
retary of War finally came to make a somewhat 
perfunctory speech. So ended that bold and suc- 
cessful effort to make America know its army. 
General Wood was beheaded six months after- 
wards, but too late. Things have started; the 
war we are now in only came to quicken them. 
Every line of Mr. French’s book shows it. 
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Lioyp Grorce: The Man and His Story. By 

Frank Dilnot. Harper; $1. 

Nothing makes and unmakes careers like war; 
and when the present conflagration is over it will 
be interesting to reckon up its tale of humble men 
exalted and mighty men abased. One thing that 
the conflict has already done is to lay hold of a 
vivacious and daring Welshman, who as early 
as 1908 had risen from obscurity to the control 
of a great national treasury, and make of him 
the dictator of the British Empire. How this 
came about—and, indeed, the whole fascinating 
record of the British Premier’s career—is splen- 
didly told in Mr. Dilnot’s book. Mr. Dilnot has 
had first-hand acquaintance with British polities 
and political leaders for two or three decades, 
and he has written a substantial book on the 
dramatic contest over the Lloyd George budget 
of 1909. The present biography is a simple 
chronicle, highly laudatory, yet hardly more than 
the subject seems to demand. For it is difficult 
to exaggerate the achievement that is represented 
in Mr. Lloyd George’s rise to his present position. 
Born of humble parents, left fatherless at the age 
of three, educated in the rough-and-ready way 
of the Welsh back-country, trained for the law, 
forcing his way from a penniless practitioner to 
‘a successful barrister, entering politics, going to 
Parliament, becoming a minister, ramming down 
the throats of the vested interests the most rad- 
ical financial reform known to the history of the 
country, rapidly absorbing leadership under the 
stress of the world war, called to Buckingham pal- 
ace and asked to form a ministry, rallying the 
forces of a disorganized nation against a still pow- 
erful and unbeaten enemy, and guiding the des- 
tinies of a great empire almost single-handed— 
Lloyd George has a career that at many points 
runs astonishingly parallel to that of our own 
Lincoln. There is little to criticize in Mr. Dil- 
not’s book. No attempt has been made to write 
history in the large or with finality, and no one 
will quarrel with the few somewhat doubtful gen- 
eralizations that appear The story is told simply 
and directly, with much of the flavor of Welsh 
and English life. 


Some Russian Herogs, Saints anp SINNERS. 
Legendary and Historical. By Sonia E. Howe. 
Lippincott; $2.50. 

The pursuit of finding counterparts and par- 
allels in history becomes particularly fascinating 
when one begins to speculate about Russia. 
reading Mrs. Howe’s volume, one is constantly 
reminded that racial characteristics do not rad- 
ically change, and that the great Russian leaders 
of to-day are of the same flesh and blood, are the 
spiritual descendants, as it were, of those por- 
trayed in this book. 

Mrs. Howe, in preparing these sketches, has 
consulted mainly Russian authorities, and has 
dipped into legend as well as history. She 
has the gift of painting her characters with vivid- 
ness, almost as if she had known them face to 
face: the terrible Ivan, the staunch Yermak, and 
the pious Boywiyinia Morozov become astonish- 


ingly real. One gets a sense that Russian history 
has always been an ebb and flow, a series of 
actions and reactions. No matter how complete 
a victory seemed, there was always a leader of 
another faction to stir up trouble. Popularity has 
ever been ephemeral. One instinctively draws 
comparisons. An observant English ambassador 
in the sixteenth century remarked that the stuff of 
which Russians were made was good—it was the 
conditions which needed changing. The great mil- 
itary leader, Yermak, was confronted with a per- 
petual struggle to maintain the morale of his men. 
The Russians have always displayed courage and 
endurance, and in prehistoric times a Greek writer 
said they were conquerable only because of their 
internal dissensions. 

Mrs. Howe wrote this book, of course, before 
the late Russian revolution. She promises to write 
further of Russia, and we may hope for some 
interesting interpretations of modern conditions. 
Meantime, she has written with authority of Rus- 
sian history, a task for which she is suited by 
temperament and intellect, for, to quote the poet, 
“Faith alone can fathom Russia.” 


Tue Issvzr. By J. W. Headlam. Houghton 

Mifflin; $1. 

Speculation gg Germany’s intentions in 
war and in peace provides a never-ending source 
of intellectual or emotional stimulus. Mr. Head- 
lam ought to be one of the best equipped of Eng- 
lishmen to give the material for such speculation. 
Certainly he is thoroughly sane. In his recent 
collection of articles he examines Germany’s inten- 
tions as they have been expressed in the manifes- 
toes of the six Industrial Associations, and of 
the German professors, which were suppressed by 
the government on account of their ill-timed ap- 
pearance; in the speeches of the Chancellor; in 
the words of Prince Biilow concerning peace; and 
in the writings of Dr. Naumann concerning the 
establishment of a Central European state. The 
significance of these collected utterances lies in 
their virtual agreement and their indubitably rep- 
resentative nature. They agree in their deter- 
mination that Germany’s next war shall not be 
fought on her own frontiers, but on the frontiers 
of those dependent countries which she shall have 
“attracted” to her own industrial domination. Ger- 
many repudiates the word “annexation”; her posi- 
tion after peace is to be that of the larger astral 
body that draws toward itself numberless stars of 
lesser magnitude. She does not ask for annexa- 
tion—out of deference to the susceptibilities of her 
own Socialists—but for “guarantees.” That is, she 
will establish a nominally autonomous Belgium, 
Poland, and so on, with industrial, financial, and 
military dependence upon herself. She will re- 
move the French “peril” by taking over the rich 
industrial districts of Northern France, and the 
Russian “peril,” by drawing all Poland under her 
beneficent wing. The difficulty of government she 
will settle by removing the inhabitants of these 
conquered regions and by transporting thither 
well-trained German citizens, making the conquered 
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countries pay the cost. 
herself security. 

This is virtually the same issue that was raised 
by M. Chéradame’s “Pan-German Plot Un- 
masked.” The emphasis and the proofs in the two 
books are different, but the facts are the same. 
Mr. Headlam urges that the war go on until Ger- 
many is crushed. He believes that the feeling 
which the manifestoes represented is growing 
weaker with each month of warfare, and that the 
repudiation of their government by the people 
themselves can only be accomplished through de- 
cisive military disaster. That may be true; but 
it is at least open to question whether the people 
will not be more crushed in the process of defeat 
than the government and the autocracy which were 
responsible for their disaster. 


Thus will she guarantee 


MASTERPIECES OF MoperN SpaNnisH Drama. 

Edited by Barrett H. Clark. Duffield; $2. 

It cannot be said that Mr. Barrett H. Clark’s 
collection of three “Masterpieces of Modern Span- 
ish Drama” offers much that is stimulating to 
readers who are at all familiar with modern plays. 
Echegaray’s “The Great Galeoto” is already known 
through previous translations and publie read- 
ings; “The Duchess of San Quentin,” by Galdés, 
seems a little facile, theatrical, and old-fashioned, 
like some of the onee “daring” works of Strind- 
berg, revived and translated a decade after the 
wind had been taken out of their sails by still 
more advanced innovators; Guimerdé’s “Daniela” 
alone, translated from the Catalan by John Gar- 
rett Underhill, comes to us with all the force 
of a new sensation, and this by virtue of the 
profound and tragic poetry of its theme. That 
“The Duchess of San Quentin” does not greatly 
move us is no doubt due to its being a social 
comedy hinged upon conditions that have largely 
ceased to obtain in the great world; it is a stage 
play that hardly transcends these conditions. 
“Daniela,” on the other hand, the story of the 
pecadora who returns from the scene of her tri- 
umphs to the little Catalan village where she was 
born and where she longs to regain before her 
death some of the innocence of her childhood, is 
of the great order, not least in the impressive 
art with which the author has conveyed the prim- 
itive atmosphere of peasant psychology across 
which the personality of his heroine passes like 
a meteor only to be engulfed in the end. For 
this play at least we are indebted to the editor 
and the translator. 


Recou.ections or A Reset Reerer. By 

James Morris Morgan. Houghton Mifflin; $3. 

“Dumas would have woven a three volume novel 
from this stirring book of reminiscences,” say the 
publishers of Mr. Morgan’s autobiography. For 
onee the publishers are right. Or rather may 
we say that the narrative itself is as absorbing as 
Dumas would have made it, and has all the ear- 
marks of actuality besides. Without literary pre- 
tence, with slips here and there in the details of 
style, it yet has about it a straightforwardness, a 
veracity, a genuineness of speaking right on that 


makes it in its way a masterpiece. Mr. Morgan 
was born with a roving, adventurous disposition. 
He came of a good family. He was gifted with 
an extraordinary sense for the significant and 
picturesque elements of any situation in which he 
found himself. As a result of these qualities he 
has had a strenuous career, met interesting people, 
and observed as many aspects of life on this 
planet as could well come to anyone’s knowledge 
in three seore years and ten. As a midshipman 
aboard the old “Constitution,” he was associated 
with four of the future captains who played lead- 
ing parts in the destruction of Cervera’s fleet. 
Resigning at the outbreak of the Civil War, he 
served for a time along the Mississippi; was res- 
eued from a romantic plight at Charleston by 
the future Secretary of the Confederate Treas- 
ury, whose daughter he was to marry; engaged 
in remarkable exploits aboard the commerce raider, 
“Georgia”; assisted in the defence of Richmond; 
and escorted Mrs. Jefferson Davis, to whom he 
was related by marriage, in her flight from the 
city. After holding for a few years a commis- 
sion in the army of the Khedive of Egypt, he 
settled in South Carolina in time to receive the 
full benefits of the hell of reconstruction. Con- 
nection with the silver mines of Mexico, a con- 
sulship in Australia, and a mission to Panama at 
the time of the revolution are possibly the most 
interesting of his remaining experiences. His 
narrative is frank and relieved with humor, and 
the breadth of outlook it displays gives it value 
as a historical document. 


Tue Ceutic Dawn. 

Maemillan; $1.50. 

“The Celtic Dawn,” an adaptation of one of W. 
B. Yeats’s happy phrases, is not itself the hap- 
piest title that Mr. Morris might have found for 
his book; but the book itself, the work of an 
American student, is perhaps the most compre- 
hensive of all the recent surveys of the Irish ren- 
ascence. And it differs to advantage from most 
American surveys in rather under-emphasizing 
than otherwise the purely esthetic aspect of that 
wonderful transformation of a small nationality 
so intimately related to our own republic that, as 
the case is apt to be with members of a common 
family, we have most appreciated its less essential 
excellences. What interests us in the new Ireland 
is no longer the shadow-literature that so charmed 
the world a dozen years ago; it is the reality that 
has emerged from the shadow, and the pungent, 
ironic, realistic, tragie personal attitudes to which 
this reality has given birth. Mr. Morris, while 
entirely just to Yeats as a poet, is just also to 
Yeats’s negative and life-denying philosophy: it 
is a pity that he has included in his account of the 
minor poets two or three at least who are en- 
titled to the distinction only because they are 
blessed with Celtic names and an infinite capacity 
for pseudo-Celtie wool-gathering. Mr. Morris 
is particularly happy in his characterizations of 
A.E., Synge, and James Stephens, but we miss 
that recent remarkable apparition James Joyce, 
and is it the part of good taste to take “Fiona 


By Lloyd R. Morris. 
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Macleod,” that Highland echo, so seriously? 
Might we not have had a still more detailed ac- 
eount of “John Eglinton,” a rare mind certainly, 
a unique figure in modern criticism, whose writ- 
ings should long before this have been brought 
before the American public? 


In Canapa’s WONDERFUL NorRTHLAND. By 
W. Tees Curran and H. A. Calkins. Putnam; 
$2.50. 


When it is borne in mind that the Province of 
Quebec alone is larger than Great Britain, France, 
Spain, and Germany combined, and that its re- 
sources are as yet only vaguely suspected, Mr. W. 
Tees Curran and Mr. Harold A. Calkins, ex- 
plorers of the coast region bordering the south- 
eastern portion of Hudson Bay, are found to be 
justified in naming the account of their expedition 
“In Canada’s Wonderful Northland.” So im- 
pressed are they with the agricultural and other 
possibilities of this region that Mr. Curran con- 
fidently predicts the early building of the largest 
grain storehouses in the world on the shores of 
Hudson Bay, and the establishment of steamship 
lines between there and European ports. In an 
earlier work of his issued by the Canadian govern- 
ment and entitled “Glimpses of Northern Canada, 
a land of Hidden Treasure,” which he tells us, 
with manifest exaggeration, “found its way into 
every public library, both at home and in foreign 
lands,” he described his first impressions of this 
vast and little-explored territory. His later book 
continues the description of the marvellous virgin 
land awaiting development. As far north as the 
Nastapoka River he and his party pushed their 
explorations, and the varied and well-written nar- 
rative has all the illustrations and maps that could 
be desired, though no attempt has been made to 
mark the route followed. Such graphic itinerary 
would have been a help to the reader. The book 
prefigures, in all likelihood, a remarkable expan- 
sion northward in the near future. 


Great Insprrers. By J. A. Zahm. Appleton; 

$1.50. 

The “woman in the case” in Dr. Zahm’s “Great 
Inspirers” exerts no baleful influence; on the con- 
trary, she is the moving spirit to noble achieve- 
ment. St. Jerome’s benefactress and powerful 
aid, Paula, mother of Blesilla and Eustochium, and 
grandmother of the younger Paula, all of whom 
were his devoted disciples and able assistants; 
and Beatrice, adored and idealized by Dante— 
these are the chief figures in the book, the in- 
spirers of great men and thus, by a reflected 
light, great themselves. But Paula and her daugh- 
ters were remarkable in themselves, and Beatrice, 
viewed as a veritable personage, as Dr. Zahm 
would have her viewed, and not as a poetic ab- 
straction, must have a rare nobility of 
soul. The book is a thoughtful and scholarly 
production, and illustrates anew its author’s vari- 
ety of learning and range of interests. To many 
he is better known under his pseudonym, “H. J. 
Mozans.” as the writer of several fascinating books 
of travel and a work on “Woman in Science.” 





Highways aNnpD Byways In NOorrTINGHAM- 
sHirE. By J. B. Firth. Maemillan; $2. 

Nottingham, according to an eighteenth-century 
authority, “may be called, as a man may say, 
Paradise Restored, for here you find large streets, 
fair built houses, fine women, and many coaches 
rattling about, and their shops full of all mer- 
chantable riches.” This pleasant town, with the 
region about it, forms the subject of the latest 
addition to the “Highways and Byways” series 
that has already given us agreeable descriptions 
of many other English counties. Wide valleys, 
broad meadows, the famous Sherwood Forest 
(what is left of it), old castles and abbeys and 
churches,—of such matters does the book treat in 
a readably discursive fashion, with a copious 
fund of anecdote, tradition, metrical lore, and 
curious family history. Mr. Frederick L. Griggs 
contributes excellent drawings in profusion, and 
good maps are supplied. 


S1 Brieas TatKs. By Madeline Yale Wynne. 

Houghton Mifflin; $1.25. 

That free verse still remains in the fluid, forma- 
tive stage is the impression left by this little book 
of sketches and anecdotes of New England life 
and character. Any new hand, it would seem, may 
give this now popular form a light touch as it 
spins, like a vase on the potter’s wheel, through 
a series of novel, if ephemeral, shapes; and Mrs. 
Wynne’s touch—in this field, as in many others she 
has entered—is not only light, but deft, confident, 
aad original. She adds rhyme at her pleasure, and 
even rhyme within rhyme. A system of carefully 
carried out indention keeps the reader constantly 
advised as to the progress of the rhyme-scheme. 
The following ten-line poem shows, within nar- 
row limits, the newest efflorescence of vers libre: 
You could n’t faze Uncle Sid. 

They tell this yarn 

On him: One day Hiram, Uncle Sid’s hired man, 

Went out to the barn 
And hung himself to a beam. 

A neighbor found him, and ran 
In and told Uncle Sid. 

He jest shook his head 

And said, 

“Wall, wall, what’ll Hiram do next, I wonder!” 


Rhyme, it will be seen, follows indention, just 
as “trade follows the flag.” And, “No indention, 
no rhyme”; just as the earlier New England once 
declared, “No representation, no taxation.” Some 
of these small, quaint pieces have the fortune to 
end rhyme-wise, when the adaptability of this 
method for closing a pointed anecdote with an 
epigrammatiec crack of the whip becomes quite ap- 
parent. The following lines wind up a debate on 
Sabbath-breaking among gardeners: 

I’ve often tried 

But never yet have seed 
The difference between 
A-flickin’ off a worm 

And a-snakin’ out a weed. 

The elaborate scheme of illustration is more 
notable for consistency than for strength. 
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HyGieNE 1N Mexico. By Alberto J. Pani. 

Putnam’s; $1.50. 

The present political and social conditions in 
Mexico, even under the most optimistic interpreta- 
tion, can hardly be considered promising for fruit- 
ful scientific or social endeavor. Hence our 
surprise at this seriously intelligent study of the 
sanitary problems of the afflicted capital city and 
of the still more fundamental educational problems 
upon whose prior solution any considerable san- 
itary improvement in the state must ultimately 
rest. The literacy of the Mexican population as a 
whole is only about thirty per cent. Obviously 
compulsory primary education must precede the 
compulsory sanitation which the author proposes 
for every city in which “the mortality shall exceed 
the maximum limit of tolerated contamination.” 
The mortality in Mexican cities is nearly three 
times that in our own cities. The work deals more 
with the author’s hopes for future achievements 
than with past accomplishments. The problem as 
he conceives it consists in “hygienizing the popula- 
tion, physically and morally, and in endeavoring, 
by all available means, to improve the precarious 
economical situation of our proletariat.” Hygiene 
in our sister would-be republic is evidently synon- 
omous with universal social uplift. A Gallic fer- 
vor for system and for a well-expanded and 
rounded-out scheme for the hygienic redemption of 
the state permeates the work. Sefior Pani’s treatise 
on public hygiene in Mexico is like unto a shoot 
out of dry ground. Let us hope it is an omen of 
better days to come in that troubled land, and a 
forecast of the intellectual and scientific awaken- 
ing which must prepare the way for the coming 
Mexican social renaissance. 


THe Mirror or Gesture. The Abhinaya 

Darpana of Nandikesvara. Translated by 

Ananda Coomaraswamy and Gopala Kris- 

nayya Duggirala. Harvard University Press. 

The best of the European actors and actresses 
to whom are dedicated the curious pages of the 
Indian “Mirror of Gesture” cannot but be grateful 
for the high ideal of their art here set forth with 
a sincerity half concealed by oriental subtlety. 
According to the preface by Ananda Coomaras- 
wamy, the volume is merely an introduction “to 
Indian dramatic technique and to oriental acting 
in general,” brought out in English not so much 
to be a pattern for occidental actors as to inspire 
them “with the enthusiasm and the patience need- 
ful for the recreation of the drama” in the western 
world. Nothing in this ancient “deliberate art” “is 
left to chance,” nothing is changed in the ritual 
of the legitimate Hindu drama as it passes down 
from age to age, ignoring the claims of its finite 
interpreters, demanding of them, indeed, a selfs 
discipline and a submission to studied forms far 
more complete than Europe has ever understood 
or admitted. Consequently each exhibition of the 
actor’s skill is “altogether independent of his own 
emotional condition”; he is never allowed to ex- 
ploit his theme for personal effect, as is too often 
done by our contemporary stars. 


Dramatic interpretation in India, however, is by 
no means so stiff and lifeless as its traditional 
technique might seem to imply; it “wears an air 
of perfeet spontaneity,” although “hardly a posi- 
tion of the hands or of the body . . has not 
a recognized name and a precise significance.” 
Science, therefore, together with art, is at the 
basis of the “Mirror of Gesture”—a science of 
expression much more fundamentally studied than 
anything our schools have yet produced. “The four 
aims of human life—virtue, wealth, pleasure, and 
spiritual freedom”—are expressed through obser- 
vation of human habits combined with archxologi- 
cal study of ancient symbols and traditional modes 
of thought. Behind them all is the wonderful quiet 
of the reflective oriental mind, which compares its 
pure god to an actor-dancer. 


EncuisH BiocraPHy. By Waldo H. Dunn. 

Dutton; $1.50. 

Seventh in the series entitled “The Channels 
of English Literature” comes Professor Dunn’s 
study of English biography, a work of careful 
research and also the first formal treatise on its 
subject. It does for English biography what an- 
other pioneer work of a few years ago did for 
autcbiography; we mean Mrs. Burr’s treatise on 
that theme. It traces the rise and growth of 
biography in our language and supplies references 
for those who wish to push their inquiries further. 
Its methodical procedure is seen at the very outset 
in the ten pages of Introduction devoted to an 
elucidation of the meaning of “biography.” Then 
follows the orderly survey of the field, with two 
chapters given to autobiography as a species of 
biography, and with considerations of “problems 
and tendencies of the present,” a comparative view 
of biographical works, and a glance at English 
biography as literature. The author names Xen- 
ophon’s “Memorabilia” as “the first specimen of 
deliberate biography”—a rather unexpected char- 
acterization of those fragments of Socratic wisdom 
and habit of life. In its appended matter and its 
index the book maintains the scholarly system with 
which it begins. It is a useful manual, welcome 
to the lovers of one of the most fascinating depart- 
ments of literature. 





Mr. Hankey’s theme in “A Student in Arms” 
(Dutton; $1.50) is the growth of spiritual strength 
in the peoples at war. We see the trenches as a 
great melting pot, where the Cockney is glorified, 
the ordinary lishman learns to philosophize, 
Oxford is taught to be on time, the practical man 
of affairs learns from the Oxford product the 
art of living, and the church learns how to reach 
men’s hearts. Mr. Hankey scores three kinds of 
war literature: journalese or heroics, written by 
men who make copy out of soldier’s blood, comic 
sketches, and stories by ladies who portray the 
soldier as a curly-haired darling. For his part, 
the author treats the subject in a matter-of-fact 
way, which, by its very rarity, becomes effective. 
The few pages of heroics are forceful and vera- 
cious. 
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Books for Summer Reading 


Tue Dist offers herewith a list of outstanding books published during the spring of 1917, 
assuming that it will be understood that such lists are suggestive rather than final. 





ESSAYS AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


The Notebooks of Samuel Butler, with an introduc- 
tion by Francis Hackett. Dutton; $2 

res of Seve 

Dutton; $2.50. 

tive en a Essays on Unit of Genius 

and Taste. J. * ee. Holt; 
Lawrence. Huebsch; $1.50. 
Ene thuasece edited by V. Tchertkov. 


; $2. 
The Spirit of Modern German Literature. Ludwig 
Lewisohn. Huebsch; $1. 
The Journal of an Author. Fyodor Dostoevsky. 
Luce; $1.26. 
= Dawn. Lioyd R. Morris. Macmillan; 


50. 
A reso Swinburne. Edmund Gosse. Macmillan; 


My Reminiscences. Sir Rabindranath Tagore. Mac- 
millan; 50. 

A Life of Mein: § ». Thoreau. F. B. Sanborn. 
Houghton Mifflin; 

Herbert Spencer. tiueh Elliott. Holt; $2. 

Life and Letters of Theodore Watts-Dunton. 
Thomas Hake and Arthur Compton Ricketts. 
ae 2 vols., $7.50. 

a =, England. Roger Ingpen. Houghton 

n; 


turies. Arthur Symons. 


HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


The History of the United States, Vol. IV. Ed- 
ward Channing. Foy ed $2.50. 

Treitschke’s History of Ge y in the 19th Cen- 
tury, Vols. II and III, ~anane : $3. 25. McBride. 
Studies in the Problem of Sovere ty. Harold J. 

Laski. Yale University Press; $2.50. 
Modern Russian History. Alexander Kornilov. 
Knopf; $5. 
Im; 1 Germany. Prince Bernard von Biilow. 
dd, Mead; 
Economic Development of Modern Europe. Fred- 
eric Austin Ogg. Macmillan; $2.50. 

Creative Intelligence: Essays in the Pragmatic 
Attitude. John Dewey and Others. Holt; . 
The Order of Nature. Lawrence Joseph Henderson. 

Harvard Le | Press; re = 

e Philosophy T. Flournoy. 
‘Translated Ch Bawin B. Holt at and William James, 
Jr. Holt; $1.4 


DRAMA AND THE STAGE. 


ge unite Verhaeren. Houghton Mifflin. 
The Drama of Ireland. Ernest A. 


‘Soya “Tittle, Brown; $1.25. 

of Words and Sy a yaeye. Arthur 
Schnitzler. - Stewart. $4 5 oS 

Dramatic Neca atte 1, VII 


Gerhart Hauptmann. 
Huebsch; $1.5 
La Pecadora- la. Angel Guimer&. Putnam’s. 
Dram 


a4 % of Modern Spanish a. Barrett 
H. Clark. Duffield; $2. 


The Open Air Thea tre. Sheldon Cheney. Mitchell 
Kennerly; 75 cts. 


BOOKS BEARING ON WAR AND PEACE. 


An In iry into the Nature of Peace and the Terms 
of ation. Thorstein Veblen. Mac- 
millan; $2. 


Why Men : A Method of Abolishing the In- 
— Duel. Bertrand Russell. Century; 


The War of Democracy, with an Introduction by 

Viscount Bryce. Doubleday, Page; $2. 
The Issue. J. W. Headlam. Houghton Mifflin; $1. 
Central Europe. Friedrich Naumann. Knopf; $3. 
World Politics. Walter E. Weyl. Mac- 


American 
millan; $1.50. 
German Commercial oa ef the World. Henri 
Hauser. Scribner’s; $1 
ys in War-Times: Further Studies in the Task 
of Social Hygiene. Havelock Ellis; $1.50. 
eer sk of Small Things. Helen Mackay. Duffield; 


™~ 4 + Madame.” Paul Géraldy. Scribner’s; 





POETRY. 
Mewes. Edwin Arlington Robinson. Macmillan; 


Afternoon. Emile Verhaeren. Putnam’s; $1. 

Livelihood: Dramatic Reveries. Wilfrid Wilson 
Gibson. Macmillan; $1.25. 

Peacock Pie. Walter de la Mare. Ho It; $2. 

War Flames. John Curtis Underwood. ‘Macmillan; 


$1.35. 
—_— and Other Poems. Orrick Johns. Knopf; 


An April Elegy. Arthur Davison Ficke. Mitchell 
Kennerly; $1.25. 

Some Imagist Poets, 1917. Houghton Mifflin; 75 cts. 

The New Poetry, An Anthology. Edited by ‘Harriet 
Monroe and Alice Corbin Henderson. Macmil- 


The Buchen Wing. Sarojini Naidu. Lane; $1.25. 

Lines Long and Short. enry B. Fuller. Houghton 
Mifflin; $1.25. 

Loll on Downs. John Masefield. Macmillan; 


Life Sings a a Song. Samuel Hoffenstein. Wilmarth 
Yi ee Co.; $1. 

The Collected Poems of James Elroy Filecker. 
Doubleday, Page; $2. 

aa |  caameaes Em le Verhaeren. Houghton Mifflin; 


Poetic Year for 1916: A Critical Anthology: 
‘Wiliam Stanley Braithwaite. Small, Maynar 
: OUTSTANDING FICTION. 


The Eternal Husband. Fyodor Dostoevsky. Mac- 
millan; $1.50. 

The Bulwark. Theodore Dreiser. Lane; $1. 

The Shadow-Line. Joseph Conrad, Uitbintey, 


Page; $1.35. 
A Diversity of Creatures. Rudyard Kipling. 
Doubleday, Page; $1.50. 
His Family. Ernest Poole. Macmillan; $1.50. 
The Amethyst Ring. Anatole France. Lane; $1.75. 
The Bracelet of Garnets and Other Stories. Alex- 
ander Kuprin. Scribner’s; 35. 
Pelle the Conqueror. Martin Andersen Next. Holt. 
4 vols., eac 0. 
The Purple Land. W.H. Hudson. Dutton; $1.50. 
Tee. pe Legend. Feodor Sologub. Stokes; 


Tales the Revolution. Michael Artzibashef. 
em. $1.50. 

Second Youth. Allan Upaogred. Harper; $1.35. 

A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man. James 
Joyce. Huebsch; $1.50. 

Dubliners. James Joyce. Huebsch; $1. 

™ a People. Sidney L. Nybure. "Tieatinentt: 

The Unwelcome Man. Waldo Frank. Little, 
Brown; $1.50. 

Summer. dith Wharton. Appleton; $1.40. 

The Prussian Officer and Other Stories. D. H. 
Lawrence. Huebsch; $1.50. 

wpaee. Gilbert Cannan. paren: $1.50. 

of a Litt Man pane Great 

—“— Leonid Andreyev. = $1.3 

— of Women. Clemence Dane. eaeitinns 


The Ford. peasy Austin, Hepesies Mifflin; i 50. 
Thorgils. Maurice Hewlett. Dodd, Mead; $1.3 
A Soldier of Life. Hugh de Selincourt. Maemitian: 


1.50. 

A Man of Athens. Julia D. Dragoumis. Houghton 
Mifflin; $1.50. 

Philosophy, An Autobiographical Fragment. Henrie 
Waste. Longmans, Green. $1. 

The on id Path. Marah Ellis Ryan. McClurg. 


The ‘Diplomat. Guy Fleming. Longmans, Green, 
& Co.; $1.50. 


LIGHTER READING. 


bm ——w _ Francis R. Bellamy. Doubleday, 
age; 

Wave. Algernon Blackwood. Dutton; $1.50. 
The Girl. Katherine Keith. Holt; $1.35. 
I, Mary MacLane. Mary MacLane. ches: $1.40. 
In the Wilderness. Robert Hichens. Stokes; $1.50. 
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NEW BOOK S 





Aristodemocracy 


FROM THE GREAT WAR BACK 
TO MOSES, CHRIST AND PLATO 


By SIR CHARLES WALDSTEIN, Litt.D., Fellow 

Cambridge ; late 

Slade Professor 

Reissue (N. Y.) with an 

American Preface. 8vo. $3.50 net 

Its predominant aim is “to put into logical and 

intelligible form an outline scheme for the moral 

regeneration of our own times and of the Western 

— i 2 — wy which of itself 

ould mak uch as the one from which 

the whole of “civilised ‘humanity is now suffering, 

impossible in the future.” 

“Few of the many books which the war has called 

ul consideration 


found in war literature.”—The Times ( 
Just Ready 


By SERGE eer: Translated from the Rus- 
sian by J. D. Duff, Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 4, $2.10 net 
This is Aksakoff’s most famous book ; aan aan 
portrait of his grandfather, Stepan Mihailovitch, 
the most formidable and most lovable of men, is 
the finest in his whole gallery. The minute ac- 
count of Russian life in the days of the Empress 
therine is priceless to the historian; and the 
dramatic skill and human interest of the narrative 
have fascinated Russian readers for sixty years 
past. 
“As a piece of literature it is a sheer delight; as 
a document revealing the Russian spirit it is of 
singular value at the present time."—Daily Graphic. 


By the Same Author 


YEARS OF CHILDHOOD 
Translated from the Russian by J. D. Duff. ~— 
Portrait. 8vo. $3.00 
“No understanding of Russian literature is pave Ie 
without a knowledge of the life and work of 
Serghei Timofeevitch Aksakoff. Biography 
his does more than introduce r 
It brings with it 
ng not merely of the 
life of a littl boy in Russia at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, but also a clear series of 
pictures of the rural Russia of that period.”"—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


JAN SMUTS: 


a Character 
Gon the Hon 3 ¢. Smatn, PC, 
Ec. = MLA. Minister of Defense, Union of South 


- é. LEVI, With Portraits of General Smuts and 
His Family and Other Illustrations. Crown ans 

.50 net 

“General Smuts, leader of the British forces against 

the Germans in German Southeast Africa, has gone 

to England as a member of the British Imperial 

War Cabinet. . . He is one of the really 
ey personalities of this Ly war. 





large. I written with great 
plicity, out of a heart-felt admiration, with the 
by S useiy and the most intimate knowl- 
the man himself and of the circum- 
=; and the events of his life. And it is ex- 
ceedingly interesting.”—The Times (New York). 


Longmans, Green, & Co. 
NEW YORK 











An Alabaster Box. —— A Wilkins Freeman and 
Florence Morse Kingsley. Appleton; $1.50. 
This is the End. Stella Benson. Macmillan; $1.35. 

Echo of Voices. Richard Curle. Knopf; $1.50. 

Paradise Auction. Nalbro Bartley. Small, May- 
nard; $1.50. 

Backwater. Dorothy Richardson. Knopf; $1.50. 

Those Fitsenbergers. Helen R. Martin. Doubleday, 
Page; $1.35. 

The Hiding Places. Allen French. Scribner's; $1.35. 

. Wilson Woodrow. Little, 


Zane Grey. Harper; $1.35. 
Aunt the Magnificent. Gertrude Hall. 


The Middle Pasture. Mathilde Bilbro. 
nard; $1.25. 
wo of the = Honoré Willsie. Stokes; $1.40. 
Light the ae Irving Bacheller. 
bobte Merrill: $1.5 
The Hillman. EB. Phillipe Oppenheim. Little, 


Brown; $1.35. 
Afterwards. Kathlyn Rhodes. Duffield; $1.35. 
Clode; 


Bindle. Herbert Jenkins. Stokes; $1.35. 
“a ppremnatene Daughter. Louis Tracy. 

Te the Last Penny. Edwin Lefevre. Harper; $1.35. 
The Golden Arrow. Mary Webb, Dutton; $1.50. 
a Gentleman. Bohun Lynch. Doran; 
The Stars in Their Courses. Hilda M. Sharp. Put- 


nam’s; $1.50. 
The Dancing Hours. Harold Ohlson. Lane; $1.25. 
Appleton; $1.50. 


MeAllister’s Greve. Marion Hill. 


Century; 


Small, May- 








NOTES FOR BIBLIOPHILES 


The colleetion of original autograph dispatches 
of General U. S. Grant, during the Wilderness cam- 
paign, 1864-5, for the eapture of Richmond, em- 
bracing nearly five hundred dispatches to President 
Lineoln, to Seeretary of War Stanton, to Secretary 
of the Navy Welles, and to his generals, was sold 
on the afternoon of June 8 by Stan. V. Henkels, 
1304 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. The col- 
lection was kept together by Major George Keller 
Leet, who held that rank in the regular army with 
brevet lieutenant-colonel. He was in charge of the 
headquarters in Washington during the time that 
General Grant was at City Point, Va., which was 
his headquarters during the campaign. Major Leet 
was a member of his staff. The dispatches had 
been in the possession of the family ever since 
and were sold by order of his son, Grant Leet. 

“T will fight it out on this line if it takes all 
summer,” were the words which General Grant used 
when about to enter on the Wilderness campaign. 
The dispatches, which are, with a very few excep- 
tions, virtually full autograph letters signed by 
him, are the originals handed to his Aide-de-Camp 
for the purpose of transmitting them by wire to 
the persons indicated. They are written in terse, 
vigorous language, in a fine, clear hand. The most 
momentous questions are decided with the same 
certain, calm, quick judgment as are those of minor 
importance. His personal interest in his com- 
manders and lesser officers and the sympathy be- 
tween himself and President Lincoln are vividly 
revealed. Leaving City Point in pursuit of Gen- 
eral Lee, after the evacuation of Richmond, we 
find Grant moving swiftly from place to place, at 
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times pencilling his orders on “seraps of paper.” 
All dispatches are in excellent. condition and the 
collection was one of the most remarkable of Civil 
War material ever offered. Few erasures or 
changes of any kind appear. If Grant needed any 
vindication of his ability as a general, the material 
in this collection performs that service. At one 
moment he is communicating with the Secretary of 
War with reference to necessary military place- 
ments in the Valley of the Shenandoah; the next 
moment he is asking reénforcements for the Army 
of the West and wants to know the names of com- 
manders and corps with Sherman in his march 
through Georgia. Mr. Henkels says of the collec- 
tion: 

These dispatches, many of them written during 
the turmoil of strife, naturally indicate the char- 
acter of the man. When they relate to the enemy no 
vindictiveness is shown, no exultation over success, 
only kindly feelings expressed toward all, insisting 
on proper performance of duty by his generals, re- 
proving their seeming deficiencies in carrying out 
orders by putting them in other places more fitting 
to their abilities, upholding his agreements with the 
enemy in relation to the exchange of prisoners, scold- 
ing the Federal authorities when his orders in this 
respect were not carried out, receiving emissaries from 
the enemy with courtesy and kindness. These traits 
in his character are so forcibly portrayed in these 
dispatches that it is no wonder he won the love and 
respect not only of his own army, but that of the 
enemy, who laid down their arms before him on the 
field at Appomattox. By those traits he proved that 
a man can be a soldier, and at the same time have 
a feeling of brotherly love for his fellow-men, even 
if opposed te him in arms. 

A dispatch, dated July 16, 1864, to Major-Gen- 
eral Halleck, Washington, D. C., shows the precau- 
tion Grant took to prevent the Confederate forces 
under Early and others from invading that city. 
In a dispatch to Major General Ord, August. 25, 
1864, he says: 

I have just received the dispatch to General Pickett, 
which was intercepted by our Signal Officers (with 
reference to the mine to be exploded at Petersburg). 
If there is to be any blowing up it will probably be 
in front of the 18th corps [which Ord commanded]. 
The men who are likely to be exposed however ought 
to be notified so they will not be stampeded. If we 
ean be on our guard when a mine is sprung the 
enemy ought to be repulsed with great slaughter. 
When do you understand from the dispatch the ex- 
plosion was to take place? 


On November 30, 1864, he wires Major-General 
Butler: 

I have files of Savannah and Augusta papers sent 
me by Col. Mulford from which I gather that 
Bragg has gone to Georgia, taking with him what I 
judge to be most of the forces from about Wilming- 
ton. It is therefore important that Weitzel should 
get off during his absence, and, if successful in effect- 
ing landing, he may, by a bold dash, also succeed in 
capturing Wilmington. Make all the arrangement 
for his departure so that the Navy will not be de- 
tained one moment for the Army. Did you order 
Palmer to make move proposed yesterday? It is im- 
portant that he should do so without delay. 

8, A ag te Major-General Halleck on December 

Please direct General Dodge to send all the troops 
he can spare to Gen. Thomas. With such an order 





GERTRUDE ATHERTON’S 


THE 
LIVING PRESENT 


A brilliantly written, int t of 
what the women of France oy done to help 
their country in the time of mortal danger. 
Their activity is brought into relation with the 
woman's movement of other years in other coun- 
tries. Her chapters on American conditions are 
filled with original ideas, provocative of discus- 
sion. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, net $1.40. 








RICHARDSON WRIGHT’S 


THE RUSSIANS 
An Interpretation 


Was. to tite Barty Bet bap hed cach on 
amazing revolution? Who the Russ? Mr. 
Wright, who knows Russia Ls its people from 
long and intimate association, gives a weotal ond and 
interesting interpretation. Cloth, 8vo, net $1.50. 





ARTHUR GLEASON’S 


OUR PART ii. 
GREAT WAR 


Straight talk from a man who has been at 
front most of the time since the war 
What he says about Americans who have 
and Americans who have hindered, 
French and what they have 
more to us now that we are in the war. 
12mo, net $1.35. 





EMILE BOIRAC’S 


OUR 
HIDDEN FORCES 


Translated with a Preface by Dr. W. de Kerlor. 
The mysteries of hypnotism, animo- 





RECOMMENDED FICTION: 


LYDIA PINES 


By HONORE WILLSIE 











An essentially American novel of young woman- 
hood in the Hiawatha Country. Net $1.40. 


IN THE WILDERNESS 


By ROBERT HICHENS 








Better than We Garden of Allah.” “Hich- 
ens’ masterpiece.”—Brooklyn Fagle. Net $1.50. 











FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
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EVERYBODY ‘i, “32m 

alike — are drawn 
in sympathy toward the man, who from 
small beginnings makes his way from 
the bottom rung of the ladder to the 
top.—Hence the appeal of “Big Bill” 
Matthews, super-man—and dominant 
figure in 


THE ROAD OF 
AMBITION 


Elaine Sterne’s big novel in which the 
great steel industry of the nation serves 
as a background. Reviewers are more 
than generous in their praise of this 
story. Some say it is 


The Big Novel of the Year 


and others that it is “The biggest story 
in years.” 


New York Tribune says: “A big story 
about a big man, who did big things in 
a big way.” 


Boston Herald:—*“Miss Sterne’s story 
has the appeal of its hero’s powerful 
personality.” 


Philadelphia North American: —“ All 
play their parts well so that when the 
final curtain falls there is nothing more 
to be said or thought.” 


Richmond Dispatch:—“A story of the 
masses and the classes—the kind that 
keeps the world from going back.” 


New York World:—“This author has 
written a story vividly and richly hu- 
man and completely convincing, reveal- 
ing in herself ‘Big Bill’s’ own power 
to reach the goal of purpose.” 

Pittsburgh Press :—“One is awed by the 
bigness and vitality of this book which 


fairly shakes with power. It is the best 
novel in years.” 


At All Bookstores $1.35 net 


Britton Publishing Company 
NEW YORK 

















he may be relied on to send all that can properly 
go. They had probably better be sent to Louisville, 
for I fear either Hood or Breckenridge will get into 
I will submit whether it is not 
advisable to call on Ohio, Iowa and Illinois for sixty 


the Ohio river. 


thousand men for thirty days. If Thomas has not 
struck yet he ought to be ordered to hand over his 
command to Schofield. There is no better man to 
repel an attack than Thomas, but I fear he is too 
cautious to ever take the initiative. 

He wires as follows on March 2, 1865, to Secre- 
tary Stanton: 

My dispatch of this afternoon answers yours of 
9.30 ” this evening. I do not think it possible for 
Lee to send pe towards Washington unless it 


should be a brigade of Cavalry. Augur’s returns show 
a good force of cavalry to meet anythi of the 
kind, besides a large infantry force. The great 


number of deserters and refugees coming in daily 
enable us to learn if any considerable force starts 
off almost immediately as soon as it starts. Except 


in the neighborhood of Stanton there is not now 
North of the Chickahominy 5,000 rebel soldiers, » 
cluding all the ds on the Central Railroad. 


have not sent a force to the Rappahannock, but shall 
do so as soon as possible. 

Mr. Henkels also sold on the evening of June 8 
a collection of important autographs, ineludi 
rare letters and documents relating to Charles 
the Regicides, and other important characters of 
that time; a fine series of letters from Colonel 
John Trumbull with regard to his painting at the 
National Capital and to his estate; a series of 
pathetic letters from Robert Morris, one of ~ 
signers of the Declaration of Independence, to 
John Nicholson during his financial difficulty; doc- 
uments signed by Lincoln and Franklin. 

There was also the autograph manuscript, -S 
by Samuel F. Smith, of the song “America. 
consisted of the five stanzas complete, iodine 
the lines about this country’s one hundred years. 
A letter of the author, which accompanied the song, 
denied the generally accepted statement that he re- 
ceived money for copies of it. “I have never 
under any circumstances,” he says, “received pay 
for autographs of ‘America,’ though I have written 
many for benevolent causes. I take pleasure in 
aiding your good designs by sending two copies 
of the song.” Another in item was a lock 
of John Milton’s hair, in an old black and ormolu 

miniature frame. The vendor was Miss Martineau, 
of Fairlight Lodge, Hastings. She is the great 
granddaughter of Dr. Robert Batty, of the 
“European Magazine,” who died in 1859. He ob- 
tained the lock of hair from John Harte, Dr. 
Samuel Johnson’s executor. Before Johnson ac- 
quired it, Joseph Addison is supposed to have 
been the owner, but it is on record that Johnson 
took a great interest in Milton’s surviving daugh- 
ter, and composed a prologue recited by David 
Garrick at a benefit arranged for her. It is pos- 
sible, therefore, that Johnson obtained it from 
her. Dr. Batty gave a portion of the hair to Leigh 
Hunt, who shared it with Robert Browning. The 
remainder had been at Fairlight Lodge ever since. 
The poem by John Keats was written after seeing 
the lock at Leigh Hunt’s house. The Milton- 
Browning lock was sold at the Coggeshall sale in 
New York, June 15, 1916. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 





THe Drau takes pleasure in announcing that, 


with the present issue, Mr. John Macy and Mr. | 
Conrad Aiken join its staff as Contributing Edi- | 
tors. Mr. Macy was graduated from Harvard in | 


1899. After a period of teaching, he served on 


the staff of “The Youth’s Companion,” and was | 


for two years literary editor of the Boston 
“Herald.” He is the author of a “Life of Poe,” 
“The Spirit of American Literature,” and “So- 
cialism in America.” Mr. Aiken attracted the 
attention of discriminating readers with bis first 
book of verse, “Earth Triumphant, and Other 
Tales,” published two years after he left Har- 


vard. He has since published a second book of | 


poetry and is a frequent contributor to the maga- 
zines. 

Of the contributors to the present issue, S. Gris- 
wold Morley is a teacher at the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

Max Sylvius Handman was formerly a member 
of the Department of Sociology at the University 
of Chicago and the University of Missouri. He 
was educated at Columbia and abroad, and he has 
had the benefit of long association with Professor 
Veblen. 

M. C. Otto is a teacher of philosophy at the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Harold J. Laski is well known to readers of 
Tue Dutt. 

Garland Greever is associate professor of Eng- 
lish at Indiana State University. 

Ward Swain is a teacher of French at Wabash 
College. He was educated at Columbia and at the 
University of Paris. 

Frederic Austin Ogg is associate professor of 
political science at the University of Wisconsin. 
He is the author of “Social Progress in Modern 
Europe,” “Social and Industrial History of Eu- 
rope since the French Revolution,” “Governments 
of Europe,” ete. 

A new novel by William J. Locke, entitled “The 
Red Pianet,” is announced by the John Lane Co. 
for publication July 6th. 

The letters which comprise “War Flying,” just 
published by the Houghton Mifflin Company, were 
written by a young pilot in the Royal Flying 
Corps to his family. 

Robert J. Shores, the New York publisher, has 
organized a committee of publishers to contribute 
books and magazines through the American Red 
Cross to American soldiers in camp. 

Simultaneously with the publication of the 
Northland Edition of Selma Lagerléf’s works, 
Doubleday, Page & Co. have published a brochure 
entitled: “Selma Lagerléf, the Woman, Her Work, 
Her Message.” 

Captain Thomas Arthur Nelson, senior mem- 
ber of the firm of Thomas Nelson & Sons, New 
York, London, Edinburgh, and Paris, was killed 
by shell fire about the middle of April while on 
special service on the Western front with the 
tanks. 

















A book for the hammock 





Gossamer? Yes—but who 
wants woolens in summer? 


There's a forest in Lend Me Your 
Name!— a cool jreen forest, with a 
schoolful of girls near by—“The 
Forest of Arden.” There the earl, 
incognito, meets the pirl,whose name 
is Rosalind, just as it was in that 
other Forest of Arden. They had 
just the right setting for an idyll, 
and the earl finds himself a far bet- 
ter idyller than he had ever hoped 
to be. 


Billy is born to an earldom, Biffers 
has it thrust upon him, and Hastings 
achieves one, temporarily — as does 
Rosalind, permanently. 


Earl Billy and Rosalind alone would 
make a fine love story, but with the 
Burglar and Milady Sophronia and 
Hastings and Marcelle, they make a 
story that is dainty and joyous and 
keen. 


You will remember it 
and you will like to 
remember it. | 


Lend Me Your Name! 


By Francis Perry Elliott 
$1.25 net 
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“AT McCLURG’” | 


It is of interest and importance 
to Librarians to know that the 
books reviewed and advertised 
in this magazine can be pur- 
chased from us at advantageous 
prices by 


Public Libraries, Schools, 


Colleges and Universities 


In addition to these books we 
have an exceptionally large 
stock of the books of all pub- 
lishers —a more complete as- 
sortment than can be found on 
the shelves of any other book- 
store in the entire country. We 
solicit correspondence from 
librarians unacquainted with 
our facilities. 
LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 























HENRY THOREAU 


AS REMEMBERED BY 
A YOUNG FRIEND 


By 
Edward Waldo Emerson 


These recollections by a son of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson present a 
picture of the great poet-naturalist 
that could have come from no other 
source. During their entire child- 
hood Thoreau was like an older 
brother to the Emerson children. 
The book gives a picture of the 
great poet-naturalist that it would 
be quite impossible to get from any 
other source and dispels for all 
time the popular misconception of 
Thoreau as an idle fanatic and 
hermit. $1.25 net 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Boston and New York 








Paul Claudel, the French poet, whose “East I 
Know” was translated by Mr. and Mrs. Benét 
and his “Tidings Brought to Mary,” by Louise 
Morgan Sill (Yale University Press), has been 
= Plenipotentiary Minister of France to 


The Marshall Jones Co. have just received 
word that the Eddie volume of “The Mythology of 
All Races,” which was nearly completed by Pro- 
fessor Axe! Olrick of Copenhagen at the time of 
his death in February, is now almost entirely ar- 
ranged for. 

Harry Houston Peckham and Paul Sidell, in- 
structors in English at Purdue University, have 
eompiled a conveniently annotated list of Ameri- 
ean Fiction. The list is divided into two parts, 
covering the periods from the beginnings to 1870 
and from that date to the present. 

Fleet Street is brought up to date in “The 
Street of Ink,” just published by Funk & Wag- 
nalls. The author is H. Simonds, the director of 
the London “Daily News” and “The Star,” who 
has been intimately associated with the London 
newspaper world for twenty-one years. 

Several of the plays produced by Stuart Walk- 


| er’s “Portmanteau Theatre” have been collected 


in “Portmanteau Plays,” just published by the 
Stewart & Kidd Co. The plays included are: 
“Trimplet,” “Six Who Pass While the Lentils 
Boil,” “Nevertheless,” and “Medicine-Show.” The 
volume contains an introduction by Edward Hale 
Bierstadt. 

Instead of publishing the usual annual cumula- 
tion of the monthly issues of “The Open Shelf,” 
the Cleveland Public Library has this year sub- 
stituted a number of slips, folders, and leaflets, 
each one containing a limited selection from the 
“best” books in some one class added to the library 
during 1916. There are nineteen varieties of these 
annotated lists. 

Harry A. Franck, author of “Four Months 
Afoot in Spain,” “Tramping Through Mexico, 
Guatemala and Honduras,” ete., has gone to a 
Plattsburg camp to train for an officers’ commis- 
sion. His new. book, “Vagabonding Down the 
Andes,” is announced by the Century Co. for 


publication next fall. 


Late June publications by Little, Brown 
& Co. are: “Constitutional Conventions: Their 
Nature, Powers and Limitations,” by Roger Sher- 


| man Hoar; “Food Preparedness for the United 


States,” by Charles O’Brien, and a new revised 
edition of “The American Dramatist,” by Mont- 
rose J. Moses. 


“Seneca’s Morals,” the first book ‘published by 


| Harper & Brothers, is soon to be republished in a 


limited edition. The first and last page of each 
section of the old edition will be reproduced in 


| facsimile, together with numerous other pages 


which show typographical variations from present- 
day taste and methods. In each ¢ these pages 


| will face the newly set pages containing the same 


matter. The format has been selected by William 


Dana Oreutt, who will also design a special bind- 
| ing. 
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LIst OF NEW Books 





[The following list, containing 114 titles, includes 
books received by THe Drat since its last issue.] 





BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 


The Life of James J. Hill. Joseph Gilpin Pyle. 
2 vols. Titustrated, 8vo, 459-498 pages. Double- 
day, Page & Co. Boxed. $5. 

The Life of Robert Hare. By Edgar F. Smith. 
Illustrated, 8vo, 508 pages. J. B. Lippincott 
Co. Boxed. $5. 


ESSAYS AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


What Is Manf and Other Essays. By Mark Twain. 
a 12mo, 376 pages. Harper & Brothers. 


a ot Scholarship in England from 1566- 
By Eleanor Adams. 8vo, 209 pages. 
Yale University Press. a 


The Street of Ink. ~ F . Simonis. Illustrated, 
8vo, 372 pages. a & bad, Co. $3. 

Junius Discovered. By William H. Graves. 
10mo, 193 pages. Published by the author. 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Human Ideals. a | Frederick A. M. Spencer. 8vo, 
280 pages. T. Fisher Unwin, London. 6s. 

FICTION. 

The Created By Feodor Sologub. 12mo, 

319 pages. et A. Stokes Co. $1.35. 


Tales of the Revolution. By Michael Artzibashef. 
Translated by Percy Pinkerton. 12mo, 286 
pages. W. Huebsch. 

The Livery of Eve. 
by F. W. Bain. 
pages. G. P. 


Translated from the original 
With frontispiece, 12mo, 162 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 











In this day of mental and social up- 
heaval, society must needs adapt its 
mediums to its ideals. This is partic- 
ularly true of patriotic songs. 


NEW SONGS OF AMERICA 


é6y SIMON N. PATTEN 


a leaflet containing the words of sixteen 
patriotic songs (no music) to be sung to 
familiar tunes, are expressive of present-day 
ideals of democracy. The old type of patri- 
otic song no longer meets the need of the 
American spirit. These songs attempt to 
combine social and patriotic ideals. You may 
have a copy for 6c in stamps. 


B. W. Huesscu, Publisher 


225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


THE AUTHORIZED LIFE OF 


JAMES J. HILL 


By Joseph Gilpin Pyle 


No more romantic figure has been produced in 
America than the great “Empire-builder” of the 
Northwest, who, born in : log ea cabin on the frontier, 
became head of a great t system, and 
a towering figure in the Geena 


Joseph Gilpin Pyle, the biograp) 

Lag ge <¢ a instructed him to 
“make it true.” 

S Wirasenbe of Tineteeted. 


the big biography ‘es the season. 2 vols, 
ed. et, $5.00. 
GEMS (?) OF Guna THOUGHT, compiled by 
William Archer. anthology of the German war 


world. 


Box 
Net, $1.25. 


gospels—Kultur salt 


ENGLAND AND. THE WAR, by André Chevrillon, 
has the distinction of an introduction by Rudyard 
Kipling. Net, $1.60. 


A DIVERSITY OF CREATURES is the first col- 
lection of new Kipling stories to appear in seven 
years. Cloth, net, $1.50. Leather, net, $1.75. 

THE SHADOW LINE is a remarkable story of the 

sea by the acknowledged master of sea tales, Joseph 
Oonsed. Cloth, net, $1.85. Leather, net, si75) 75. 
Ask Your Dealer to Show You These Books. 
Published by 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
Carden City, N. Y. 
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WHAT IS THE MATTER 
WITH THE UNITED STATES? 


See HUBERT HOWE BANCROFT’S new book 
“Im These Latter *” Contents in : Prob- 
lems in Politics—E Downward 


Upward an 
—Comparative Democracy—The War =. Europe— 
Christianism and 6 eae and Japan— 
The Picture Inf. 


tasies—Life’s 
ing—Municipal Rule and Declination 
of Law—The Economics of Education—The Autoc- 
racy of Labor—Revival of Citizenship. At the book- 
stores, $2. 

If you would know the true pew = of the 
Japanese situation in California, read Griffing Ban- 
croft’s novel, “The Interlopers.” 














BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, PRINTS. Catalogues Free. 
R. ATKINSON, 97 Sunderland Road, Forest Hill, LONDON, ENG. 











Autograph Letters of Famous People 
Bought and Sold.—Send lists of what you have. 


WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 


Publisher of THE COLLECTOR: A Magazine for 
Autograph Collectors. $1.— Sample free. 








f you want first editions, limited edi- 
tions, association books—books of 
any kind, in fact, address: 


DOWNING, Box 1336, Boston Mass. 








ATURAL HISTORY, AMERICANA, OLD 

MEDICAL, QUAKERIANA. BOOKS, PAM- 
PHLETS, PRINTS, AUTOGRAPHS. Send 4c. 
stamps for big C. tal Z g specialty. 


FRANKLIN BOOKSHOP 6(S.N. Rhoads) 
920 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 














The Advertising Representative of THE DIAL in 


England is 
MR. ,DAVID H. BOND 
407 Bank Chambers, Chancery Lane, London, W. C. 











BOOK — 








BARGAINS 


Our Remainder Department has just issued 
a new catalogue describing hundreds of 
books, all new and in perfect condition, 
which we sell at prices far below pub- 
lishers’ list price. 


Send for it — 








it is FREE 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 
At 26th Street 


354 Fourth Ave. NEW YORK 

















The Echo of Voices. By Richard canta. 12mo, 304 
pages. Alfred A. Knopf. _ 

The Master of Bonne Terre. “William Antony 
Kennedy. Illustrated, a 87 pages. Robert 
J. Shores. $1.90. 

Good y- By Coulson pegostes. 12mo, 
278 pages. John Lane Co. $1.5 
som pony. cic 316 pages. 


By St. John Lucas. 
——. & Co. $1.50. 


m., ‘i & pventag Clothes. By John Reed 
Scott. with. frontispiece, 12mo, 387 pages. G. 
P. Putnam's Sons. 1.50. 


The Royal Outlaw. By , B. Hudson. 12mo, 
364 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

Bab: A Sub-Deb. | Mary Roberts Rinehart. Il- 
ek 12mo, 350 pages. George H. Doran 


Over the Border. By Herman Whitaker. With 
frontispiece, i2mo, 416 pages. Harper & 
Brothers. 0. 

Dollars and Cents. BY Albert Payson Terhune. Il- 
1 ce 12mo, 1 pages. obert J. Shores. 

Bucking the o >! Achmed on 12mo, 
291 pages. obert Shores. $1.3 

Stranded im Arcady. By Francis Lynde. Illus- 


see 12mo, 257 pages. Charles Scribner's Sons, 


Cap’n Abe, se Y By James A. Cooper. Il- 
wa 12m 40 pages. Sully & Kleinteich. 


The Wheel of 
12mo, 266 


Destiny. By 1S - Becetay. 
pages. "Richara G. Bad 
POETRY AND DRAMA. 


The Prince of Parthia. By Thomas Godfrey. Edited 
by Archibald Henderese. Illustrated, 12mo, 189 
pages. Little, Brown & Co. 

‘eacock Pie. By Walter De La Mare. 
8vo, 178 pages. Henry Holt & Co. 
of Words. By Arthur Schnitzler. 
ont —— Stewart & Kidd Co. $1.50. 
The Little Da By Frances Gill. 
51 pages. "Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Love and Laughter. Caroline Edwards Prentiss. 

12mo, 294 pages. . P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

Portmanteau Pla By Stuart Walker. Edited by 
Edward H. ierstadt. pabaatreses. 12mo, 131 
pages. Stewart & Kidd Co. $1.5 

gnere a 


Illustrated, 
$2.. 
12mo, 


Illustrated, 8vo, 
$1.50. 


of Earth’s Meaning. By Rie 
12mo, 114 pages. Henry Holt & Co 


The Light of Provence. By “J. S. of ry ”" 12mo, 


115 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

congp for Courage. Gathered by Zo# Beckley and 
oseph Goilomb. 12mo, 141 pages. Barse and 
Hopkins. $1. 


The Drums and Other Poems. 
Benjamin. With frontispiece, 
Robert J. Shores. $1. 

Tide. Selected and arranged by Mrs. Waldo 
ichards. i6mo, 206 pages. Houghton Mifflin 


Co. 55 cts. 

Little Book of M Edited by Jessie 
B. Rittenhouse. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 55 cts. 

— » By Harold Monro. 10mo, 63 
The Poetry Bookshop, London. Is. 


Walter Romeyn 
12mo, 88 pages. 


odern Verse. 
16mo, 228 pages. 


trange 
pages. 
TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


The Old — Old Eyes. ~ % » “-~ 
Ware. willustrated, vo, 565 pages. 
nam’s Sons. 

Sardinia in , 2 Times. By E. 8S. Bouchier. 
5178. 185 pages. Longmans. Green, & Co. 

Russia Th and Now. 1892-1917. By Francis B. 
Reeves. Illustrated, 12mo, 186 pages. , we 
Putnam's Sons. 0 


1.50. 

The Russians. By Richardson Wright. 288 
pages. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 1.50 

Alaska. The Great Country. By Ella Higginson. 
New edition. Illustrated, 12mo, 583 pages. The 


Macmillan Co. $2.50, 

Today and Tomorrow. By L. E. Bliiott. 
Illustrated, The Macmillan 
Co. $2.25. 


8vo, 


12mo, 338 pages. 
Exploits in South America. BY. Ww. H. 
Koebel. Illustrated, 8vo, 587 pages. he Cen- 


tury Co. $4. 
Gulf to Ararat. G. E. Hubbard. Il- 
Dutton & Co. 


the Gu By 
lustrated, 10mo, 273 pages. E. P. 
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Greater Italy. By William Kay Wallace. 8vo, 312 
pages. larles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 


White Nights and Other Russian Impressions. By 
Arthur Ruhl. Illustrated, 10mo, 248 pages. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $2. 

The Heart the Balkans. By Demetra Vaka. 
12mo, 248. a4 Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50. 


HISTORY. 


Compiled by Mary H. 


joneer Days. Carmichael. 
Tiustrated, 12mo, 196 pages. 


Duffield & Co. 


A mastery 9 od Se United States. By Edward Chan- 
b e 4. Federalists and Republicans, 
Tag 1818. "tre, 575 pages. The Macmillan Co. 


ART. 


and Their Painters. By Lorinda 
gnaanatan 10mo, 307 pages. 


Spanish Glass. Edwin Atlee Barber. Illus- 
trated, 12mo, 43 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
For The Hispanic Society of America. 75 cts. 
Picture Land. By Florence W. Switton. [Illus- 
} gpg 12mo, 103 pages. Daughaday & Co. 

cts. 


Pictures 
Munson Bryant. 
John Lane Co. 


WAR BOOKS. 


the War. By André heretics. 12mo, 
Doubleday, Page & C $1.60. 

War. Pierre Loti. Translated oil the French 
by arjorie Laurie. 12mo, 320 pages. J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $1.25. 

Italy at War. By E. Alexander Powell. Illustrated, 
12mo, 255 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

Carry On. Letters in War-Time. By Coningsby 
Dawson. With frontispiece, 12mo, 133 pages. 
John Lane Co. $1. 

Maple Leaves in Flanders Fields. By Herbert Rae. 
12mo, 268 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.75. 

Gems (ft) of German Thought. Compiled by Wil- 

12mo, 264 pages. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $1.25 


War : nek a Pilot. 16mo, 117 pages. Hough- 
ton 0. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS, SOCIOLOGY, 
AND POLITICS. 


Aristodemocra By Sir Charles Waldstein. 10mo, 
434 pages. ongmans, Green, & Co. $3.50. 
State Socialism. Edited 7. William English Wall- 
ing and Harry W. Laidler. 10mo, 649 pages. 

lency Holt & Co. $2. 

An Introduction to Educational Sociology. By 
Walter Robinson Smith. 12mo, 412 pages. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.75. 

United States Army. BY, Helen S. Wright. 
With srOetee iece, i2mo, 2 8 pages. Robert J. 


ECONOMICS, 


Shores. 

The Constitution of Canada. By William Renwick 
Riddell. 12mo, 170 pages. Yale University 
Press. $1.25. 

The Labor Movement. Harry F. Yet 12mo, 
199 pages. Sturgis & Walton Co. 

Shield. Edited by Maxim a e " Leonid 
Andreyev and rye or Sologub. ranslated 
from the Russian by A. Yarmolinsky. 12mo, 


209 pages. Alfred A. — $1.25. 
Inheritance Taxes for Invest By Hugh Ban- 
_ 12mo, 133 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. 


The Principle of Nationalities. By Israel Zangwill. 
16mo, 116 pages. The Macmillan Co. 50 c 


EDUCATION AND TEXT BOOKS. 


A Text-Book of Standard and Applied Chemistry. 
By E. H. 8. Bailey. 12mo, 394 pages. The Mac- 
millan Co. $1.60. 

a a Composition Book. By J. War- 
shaw. 12mo, 156 pages. Henry Holt & Co. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. By Charles Reade. 

Edited by A. B. de Mille. e Lake English 


Classics. i16mo, 767 pages. Sherman, Fre 
Co. 6&0 cts. 

An Old New England School. 4) mie < a Patios 
Academy, Andover. By Cla llus- 


—_— 12mo, 648 pages. Houghton Stimin Co. 


Allan Nevins. American College and 
Series. Illustrated, 12mo, 378 pages. 
niversity Press. $2. 


Universit 
Oxford 


The Edith Cavell Nurse 


FROM MASSACHUSETTS 
A Record of One Year’s Personal 
Experience With 
The British Expeditionary 
Force in France 
BOULOGNE — THE SOMME 1916-17 


With an Account of the Imprisonment, Trial 
and Death of Edith Cavell 


In the courageous, self-forgetful, truth-loving 
life of Edith Cavell we meet, with an extraordi- 
nary sense of intimacy, a woman so beautiful of 
soul that I want every teacher in the land and 
every child in school to hear the story of her 
sacrifice. ——- Ella Lyman Cabot. 


All royalties to be given to the committee for 
the support of the Edith Cavell Nurse in France 


PRICE 60 CENTS 


W. A. BUTTERFIELD, Publisher 
59 Bromfield Street, BOSTON 


Prompt Attention to All Orders 




















Our Chief Magistrate 


and His Powers 


By |WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 
Twenty-seventh President of the United 
States. 12mo, cloth, pp. vii + 165. $1.50 net. 


“There are in the literature of this coun- 
try and of the United States too few books 
similar to Mr. Taft’s. While treatises writ- 
ten by students, scholars and lawyers on all 
parts of the British and American Constitu- 
tions abound, an inside account of their 
working—the theory illustrated by actual ex- 
amples and qualified by the reservations 
vnnig ad — can teacli—is most 

Taft’s lectures col- 
lected in this L 3... we have light thrown 
upon points which Mr. Justice Story’s 
stately periods leave in darkness. . . 
Unpretentious, shrewd, with many light 
touches unusual in University lectures, the 
book is of permanent value as one of the few 
accounts of a great constitutional office by 
a former holder of it."— The London Times 
Literary Supplement, April 12, 1917. 
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“There is not a finer 
magazine than yours’ 


Having found a chance copy of THE 
SEVEN ARTS, bought it and read it, 
it is in the nature of things inevitable 
for me to want all of it. Will you please 
inform me whether you can supply me 
with back numbers from your very first 
issue and at the same time, enter my 
subscription in advance? 


Yours is that rare sort of periodical 
which one must have, no matter what 
its cost. I am willing to pay any price 
in order to get these back numbers, 


And let me assure you that, outside of 
The New Republic, there is not a finer 
magazine in America than yours. 


This letter is of the sort that come to us each 
day from all sections of the country—letters 
of deep satisfaction and joy over finding a 
magazine which so finely expresses what is 
real and vital in American life, literature and 
art. 


And if THE SEVEN ARTS is the sort of 
magazine to make over six thousand people 
think and speak of it in this manner, isn’t it 
your sort of magazine? 


Your check for $1.00 pinned to this coupon 
will bring THE SEVEN ARTS to you for 
the next five months, beginning with the June 
number. 























THE SEVEN ARTS DIAL 
182 MADISON Ave. 
New Yorx Crry 

For my check attached, please mail THE SEVEN 


ARTS for the next { 5 pase a } beginning June, to 





























The Method Practice of Exposition. By 

Thomas E. “Rankin 12mo, 278 pages. The 
Macmillan Co. $1.4 

A Schoolmaster of od Great City. By Angelo 

Hee 12mo, 221 pages. The Macmillan Co. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 


The Holy tures. A New Translation. 12mo 
1136 pages. Jewish Publication Society of 
America. Boxed. $5. 


The Spirit of the New Thought. Edited by Horatio 
W. Dresser. 12mo, 297 pages. T. Y. Crowell 

Co. $1.25. 

Good Ministers of Jesus Christ. By William 
Fraser McDowell. 12mo, 307 pages. The 
Abingdon Press. 26. 

Ephod and Ark. By William Arnold. 8vo, 170 
pages. Harvard University Press. 

The Best Man I Know. William DeWitt D — ae 
16mo, 95 pages. The Macmillan Co. 50 

God, the Invisible King. By H. G. “ae “en. 
174 pages. The Macmillan Co. $1.25 

The Bible’s Prose Epic of Eve and Her Sons. BY 
Eric 8S. Robertson. 12mo, 291 pages. G. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.75. 

The Hope that is in Me. By Basil Wilberforce. 
12mo, 268 pages. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25. 

Spiritual Consciousness. Basil Wilberforce. 
12mo, 199 pages. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25. 

The Secret of the Quiet Mind. By Basil Wilber- 
setoe 12mo, 151 pages. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


A Bishop’s Message. By Ethelbert Talbot. 12mo, 
220 pages. George Ww. —— & Co. $1.25. 
New Thought Christianized. James M. Cam 
\ —_— 152 pages. omas Y. Crowell 
0. " 


Understanding 
McConnell. 
Book Concern. 75 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


Types of Sw 
Schwartz. 12mo, 43 
$2.50. 


the “Tat “awe B Francis J. 
12mo, on pages. he Methodist 


Osias L. 
pages. MRichand. G. Badger. 


The Adventure of Death. = 5 Robert W. Mac- 
aoe 12mo, 197 pages. . Putnam’s Sons. 


The Will to Freedom. By Rev. John Neville Fi isis. 
12mo, 320 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The Sense of Taste. By H. L. Hollingworth ae 
A. T. Poffenberger. 12mo, 200 pages. Moffat, 
Yard & Co. $1.26. 


e SCIENCE AND NATURAL HISTORY. 


Form and Function. By) E. 8S. Russell. Mlustrated, 
ee 383 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $4. 
Flowers a ‘Summer. By Harriet L. 
Keeler Illustrated, 16mo, 288 pages. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, $1.35. 
hy im Colours. By George Lindsay John- 
evised and calerast. edition. Illustrated, 
i3mo, 302 pages. E. P tton & Co. »° 
Food Poisoning. By Edwin Oakes Jordan. Illus- 
eked, e, Tih pages. University of Chicago 


Time Perspective American Culture, 
4 Study in Methea B . Sapir. 8vo, 87 pages. 

Government Printing reau, Ottawa, Canada. 
per. 


WOMAN AND THE HOME. 


A s Sons. 
Kitchenette Cookery. By Anna Merritt East. Il- 
Tustratea, 12mo, 1 112 pages. Little, Brown & Co. 


Household Organization for War Service. BY 
Thetta Quay tow 12mo, 93 pages. G. P. 


AGRICULTURE AND GARDENING. 


Second Wind. By, Freeman Tilden. 12mo, 169 
pages. B. W. Huebsch. $1. 

Success im the Suburbs. By John R. McMahon. 
"a 12mo, 3655 pages. G. P. Putnam's 

ns. . 

Pocket Garden Library. Edited by Leonard Barron. 
Garden Flowers of Spring. By Blien macy 
Shaw. Garden Flowers of Summer. By Elle 

y q en owers utumn. 
Gard Fi of Aut By 
Ellen Eddy Shaw. Flowers of Winter. By 
lustrated, 18mo. tas 

Fiexible Linen. Boxed 
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NATURE AND OUTDOOR LIFE. 


im Feathers. By Gene Stratton-Porter. 
Illustrated, 8vo, 335 pages. Doubleday, Page 
& Co. 3.50. 

Fragrant Notebook. By C. Arthur Coan. Il- 
_— 8vo, 120 pages. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


The Way to Study Birds. By John Dryden Kuser. 
Illustrated, 16mo, 85 pages. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. $1.25 


JUVENILE. 


The Sapphire Story Book. By Penrhyn W. Cous- 
sens. With frontispiece, 12mo, 418 pages. Duf- 
field & Co. 1.60. 

Vv Shield. By Ruth Gaines and Georgia 
bg ead. Tilustrated, 12mo, 264 pages. . 
. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

oniieaie Tales. By Abbie Phillips Walker. Illus- 
oo 16mo, 116 pages. Harper & Brothers. 

cts. 


tty Wales Business Woman. ay Margaret Warde. 
Tiustrated. 18mo, 139 pa Betty Wales 
Dressmakers. New York. . ct 8. 

The Polar-Hunters. By Francis Rolt-Wheeler. 
Illustrated, 10mo, 369 pages. Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co, $1.35. 

Story ae ytave for Little Children. By Mary Leora 

Sarah Elizabeth Palmer. Iiluatrated, 
8vo, 83 1 a Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.25. 

Miss LI’Y Tweetty. By Louise Clarke Pyrnelle. 
_— 12mo, 255 pages. Harper & Brothers. 


Strange Stories of the Great Valley. By Johnston 
Grosvenor. Illustrated, 12mo, 222 pages. Harper 
& Brothers. yy 


ucile, Bringer of Joy. By Elizabeth M. Duffield. 
reegtraced. 12mo, 303 pages. Sully & Klein- 


teich 



































BALTIMORE, MD. 
Hocuscuitp, Koun & Co., Howard & Lexing- 
ton Streets. 
THE NorMAN, REMINGTON Co., 308 No. Charles 
Street. 


BOSTON 
Smira & MocCances, 2 Park Street 
THE OLD Corner Boor Store, 59 Bromfield St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
W. KNosiz, 2330 Broadway 
A. C. Krocu & Co., 22 N. Michigan Ave. 
MARSHALL FIELD &:ComPany 
A. C. MoCuure & Co., 222 S. Wabash Avenue 
University oF CuHicaco Book Sop, 58th 
and Ellis Avenue 
Post Orrice News Company, 37 West Mon- 


roe Street 
C. T. Pownzr & Co., 37 North Clark Street 
DETROIT, MICH. 
MacavuLey Bros., 78 Liberty Ave. 


EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 
Smita & ButTrerFigtp Co., 310 Main Street 
LOS ANGELES 
C. C. Parker, 220 South Broadway 
J. W. Ropinson Company, Seventh Street and 
Grand Avenue 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
W. K. Srewarr Co., 425 South Fourth Ave. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
T. 8S. Gray Co., 104 Wisconsin Street 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
CHaPMAN’s BooxsTorE, 190 Peel St. 
Fostzr Brown Co., Ltp 








F. M. HOLLY 4*thers’ 224 Pebiishere’ 
156 Fifth Avense, New York (Ksteblished 1905) 
RATES AND FULL INFORMATION WILL BB SENT ON REQUEST 








THE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION 
REVISION OF MSS.” Advice es oo pabliowtien” ‘Address 
DR. TITUS M. COAN, 424 W. 119th St., New York City 








ANNA PARMLY PARE'T: 
LITERARY AGENT 
291 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


After many years of editorial experience with Harper & Brothers, 
Miss Paret offers to criticise and revise manuscripts for writers. 
Fees reasonable. Terms sent on application. 














“THE MOSHER BOOKS” 
“At the outset I only wanted to make a few beauti- 
ful books.” 
And because I could not devise another format 
one-half so pleasing as the one I have made my 
own for describing these books, I retain it with a 
few improvements in the present Catalogue. Free 
on request while it lasts to any reader of The Dial. 
THOMAS BIRD MOSHER, Portland, Maine. 
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Eemont H. AreEns, 17 West 8th St. 
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Grorcse W. Jacoss & Co., 1628 Chestnut Street 
STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, Market, 8th and 
Filbert Sts. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
J. K. Guu Co., Third and Alder Sts. 
PRINCETON, N. J. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY STORE. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
THe Waite Hovsz, Sutter, Grant Ave. and 
Post Sts. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
Lowman & Hawnrorp Oo., First Ave. and 
Cherry St. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
Joun W. Granam & Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHNSON’s BOOKSTORE, 391 Main St. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
BrentTano’s, F and Twelfth Sts. 
Woopwarp & Lorurop, 10th and F Sts., N. W. 
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rT ‘ 
More copies of that old form 
letter? Easy! Here's the ori?inal 
stencil—we'll have a hundred in 
two minutes.” Run no extra copies— 
waste no stationery when you duplicate a sales 
letter, form or drawin?, on the mimeograph! 
Fuss with no type—buy no cuts! Just mimeo- 
graph what you need, then file the stencil ready 


for instant use again—any time. It’s this new derma- 
type stencil—and other improvements—that makes the 


mimeograph supreme for speedy, high-Zrade and eco- 
nomical office duplicating. You simply write—typewrite 


—draw or trace your “pattern”; and in twenty minutes 
you have a thousand clean-cut copies. Possibilities here 


—for increasing your busifiess, your profits! Ask A. B. 


Dick Company, Chicago and New York, for booklet “F.” 


PRESS OF THE BLAKELY-OSWALD PRINTING CO., CHICAGO. 








